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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 


revelation from God. 


4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Reasons for Faith in God 


NE’S reasons for faith in God are almost always 
weaker than the faith. And one’s reasons for 
faith in God frequently seem entirely inade- 

quate to someone else. As Dr. Harkness writes: 
“Probably argument never yet made any one re- 
ligious, but bad argument has destroyed much good 
religion.” 

There is this comfort for those who feel that 
arguments for theism are weak. The arguments for 
atheism are weak, too. 

Realizing that we run the risk of not helping 
where we much want to help, we turn to the task of 
stating simply, so far as we can state them, the rea- 
sons for our faith in God. 

The reasons lie in the realm (a) of self, (6) of 
others, and (c) of the universe—(a) in the witness of 
God to one’s own spirit, (6) in the testimony of others, 
and (c) in the ongoing of the universe. 

(a) We do not believe in God because the Bible 
declares that there is a God, but many great passages 
in the Bible state our belief. “The spirit itself beareth 
witness with our spirits that we are the children of 
God.”’ Some people who speak to God and hear Him 
speak to them are reluctant to admit it because of the 
army of weird people without intellectual background, 
who ascribe to God’s command all their strange acts 
and notions. While the intellect is only part of the 
brain, and while feeling takes a leading part in re- 
ligion, the duty rests upon all of God’s children to test 
what they consider His commands by the use of the 
best brain power that they can muster. The use of a 
good critical faculty saves us from some of the ab- 
surdities which are so damaging to religious faith. 

Not only should we think things out, but we 
should try them out also. We believe in God because 
when we try to execute His will, we find power and 
peace. 

Professor Hoxie Neale Fairchild, in “Toward 
Belief,’ describes a year of experimental Christian 
Living which is quoted at length in “The Resources of 
Religion,” by Harkness, a book recently reviewed in 
these columns. He writes: “I tried my best—with 
rather complete lack of success—to live up to the 
ethical precepts of Christ.” He thought about God. 
He prayed and meditated. He went to church as a 
participant and not as a spectator. He read the Bible 
and followed a course in the philosophy of religion. 
He states the result as follows: “I have no words in 


? 


which to describe what has happened. No mystical 
illumination has fallen to my lot, nor am I aware of 
any radical inward rebirth. But I think that I know 
the truth in that text in the Fpistle of St. James, ‘Draw 
nigh unto God and He will draw nigh unto you.’ 
The world looks different to me and I feel myself in 
some measure a different man. I have gained a peace 
and a happiness that I could never have created by 
my own unaided powers, and I believe that I have 
found God in my prayers.” 

This man by testing and trying Christianity has 
come to believe in the truth of Christianity. The 
testing and trying lead many men to intense devotion 
to details many of which may be based on myths or 
legends, but it is not the detail which creates the ex- 
perience of religion, it is the central thought, it is 
God Himself, communion with Him and obedience to 
His commands. 

In spite of all the ghastly things that are laid at 
the door of intuition, intuition in our judgment is a 
great and noble power in man, and by intuition some 
ean find God. 

However feeble and slight our own experiences 
may seem to others, they have significance for us. If 
God speaks to us, if we sense His presence, if we feel 
His rebuke, if we find happiness in obedience to Him, 
we need no other evidence. Here is reason enough 
for our faith. It does not depend on an infallible 
church, or an infallible book, or a God-man, or a man- 
God. It is direct first-hand experience. The wise 
man will test all beliefs that come through experience, 
but he will gladly accept what seems good. 

(b) By the witness of others faith is strengthened. 
The testimony of Christ, of the apostles, of the saints 
and mystics, and of the John Does and Richard Roes 
of our own day, has weight with us. 

In the field of religion, one type of mind seeks for 
authority and another type of mind rejects all au- 
thority. The intelligent man whose faith is based upon 
the light within does not reject the authority of others. 
He tests the voices, of course, but he finds that there 
is reinforcement in the testimony of the seers and 
prophets of all ages. 

We believe in God because of the revelation of 
God in men. The treasure is in earthen vessels. It 
takes varying colors in varying mediums. It comes 
mixed with varying amounts of different alloys. But 
this is exactly what we should expect. It seems to be 
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the way of God. Nothing is made too easy for 
man. 

More significant to us than what other men be- 
lieve is what they are. At their best it seems utterly 
incredible that life which can produce the “Moon- 
light Sonata” originated by accident in the green scum 
on a pond, or that a man capable of choosing the cross 
for the sake of his fellowmen just happened along, or 
that a Nazi lives closer to basic reality than an Isaiah 
or a Paul. 

(c) In the universe as a whole, we find reason for 
belief in God. It is an orderly universe, therefore to 
our type of brain an Crderer seems a logical con- 
clusion. In the ongoing of the universe we find an 
upward thrust—an emerging of higher types, a cosmic 
backing to truth, to beauty, to goodness. If cosmic 
backing, then a Backer. 

As we read history, purpose seems to us to be a 
part of the story, and not blind purpose, but intelligent, 
loving purpose. 

The thing that no man can explain is why evolu- 
tion is so careless of the individual, why so many 
people are sacrificed for the ongoing of the race, why 
the innocent suffer for the guilty, why we all have to 
taste of death. 

This mystery makes some say that there is no 
God, and others say that there is a God, good but 
Himself helpless before evil, and still others say that 
all the God there is is the God within man’s own 
heart, the inner love of justice and mercy. 

Some intelligent people worship only the God 
within, and other intelligent people the limited God 
who would end evil if He could, but neither theory 
carries conviction to us. 

The Other but not the Wholly Other, the God 
without but within as well, the God who inhabiteth 
eternity but who speaks through trees and through 
men, the God who is perfect in strength and in good- 
ness, yet createth a universe in which suffering has a 
part, the God of all the countless generations, and the 
God of our own life, in this God we believe. 

It overwhelms our imagination to try to sense 
how He can be, and how He can be in any way aware 
of us, but it overwhelms our imagination also to think 
of what could have been before the beginning, or what 
will be after the end of creation. Yet creation is a 
reality. Andis not God areality, too? 

* a 


THAT MAN CLEMENCEAU 


EK have always thought of the French war 
statesman Clemenceau as a fierce and ruthless 
personality. Viewing Professor Arthur An- 

drews’ collection of European medals at Ferry Beach 
revealed to us another side of the “Old Tiger.”” The 
Clemenceau medal was struck off for the benefit of a 
little millinery school for French war orphans. The 
school was the private project of a self-sacrificing 
woman of Paris. In some manner Clemenceau learned 
about the school and its needs. He gave permission to 
have the medal made and sold to raise funds for the 
work. This very fact indicates a sympathetic trait 
which the world has not associated with France’s 
wartime Premier. The design of the medal reveals 
more, however. It is probably the most unusual de- 


sign ever to portray a great national hero. For on 
the face of the medal Clemenceau is portrayed, not 
in the usual heroic manner, but in an extremely in- 
formal pose. He is seated in a comfortable chair, at- 
tired in lounging robe and cap, wearing spectacles, 
and reading a newspaper. It takes a really great man 
with a fine sense of humor to allow himself to be por- 
trayed for the public in the pose and costume of an 
ordinary bourgeoise papa enjoying his evening re- 


laxation. 
* * 


WILL CHURCHMEN CONTINUE TO CLUTCH 
“FOOL’S GOLD?”’ 


O resist the clamor of greed, if war should come, 
would require the unswerving support of all 
Americans who love peace,” said President 

Roosevelt in his speech on foreign affairs at Chautau- 
qua, New York, on August 14. The President was 
here referring to the neutrality measures which are 
designed to keep this country from becoming em- 
broiled in foreign wars by our trade interests. The 
President spoke realistically and forcefully on this 
vital subject. Indeed, he outlined the facts and 
stated the issues of neutrality in a way that presents 
an out and out challenge to the churchmen of America, 
without even mentioning the church or religion. 


Industrial and agricultural production for a war 
market may give immense fortunes to a few men; for the 
nation as a whole it produces disaster. It was the pros- 
pect of war profits that made our farmers in the West 
plow up prairie land that should never have been 
plowed, but should have been left for grazing cattle. 
Today we are reaping the harvest of those war profits 
in the dust storms which have devastated those war- 
plowed areas. Nevertheless, if war should break out 
again in another continent, let us not blink the fact 
that we would find in this country thousands of Ameri- 
cans who, seeking immediate riches—fools’ gold—would 
attempt to break down or evade our neutrality. It 
would be hard to resist that clamor; it would be hard for 
many Americans, I fear, to look beyond—to realize the 
inevitable penalties, the inevitable day of reckoning that 
comes from a false prosperity. To resist the clamor of 
that greed, if war should come, would require the un- 
swerving support of all Americans who love peace. 


This is a direct challenge to the Christian church- 
men of our land, because churchmen are owners of 
stocks and bonds and holders of mortgages. Church- 
men are technicians, engineers, architects, ship- 
builders, and automobile manufacturers. Churchmen 
are skilled craftsmen. Churchmen are laboring men. 
Churchmen as stock and bond-holders, as managerial 
officials, as business men and industrialists, and as 
laborers, want dividends, interest, high salaries, 
bonuses, and profits. All of these much desired re- 
turns follow from highly stimulated business and 
industrial activity, whether the stimulation be the 
needs of war or of peace. Because of the high and 
rapid rate of destruction of goods, war markets stimu- 
late business and industry even more than peace mar- 
kets. Therefore the issues are clearly apparent. 
Does the churchman want dividends, high salaries, 
bonuses, profits, more than he wants peace? Is the 
churchman content to take the present profits without 
concern for the almost certain aftermath of war? 
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Will the American churchman succumb to the lure 
of this “fool’s gold,” or will he sacrifice profit in a 
noble attempt to keep his country out of war? 

Time was not so long ago when investors, business 
men, and laborers were not«clearly conscious of the 
relationship between their higher profits and wages 
and the horrors of war and post-war disruption. In 
recent years, however, this relationship has been 
etched in sharp relief against the foreground of our 
woes. Investigations, researches, and studies aplenty 
have shown conclusively that to keep out of war we 
must love pocket-books less and peace more than in 
former times. This means practical, prosaic, and 
money-losing activity on the part of millions of in- 
dividual churchmen. It means that when great cor- 
porations resist laws of the land which forbid trade 
with belligerents, churchmen who have stocks and 
bonds in those corporations will declare their willing- 
ness to sacrifice the extra dividends of illegal war 
trade and will put pressure on those corporations to 
obey the laws of neutrality. It means that churchmen 
who are members of labor unions will not remain pas- 
sive and silent, nor allow their unions to agitate for 
war trade in the interests of increased employment 
and higher wages. 

Will the churchmen of America do this unprece- 
dented thing? If we fail so to do we betray our re- 
ligion. For when war comes all that our religion 
stands for fails. Brotherhood is put on the shelf. 
Tolerance becomes a sin. Forgiveness is declared a 
heresy, and to love one’s enemy is treason. Such is 
the price of clutching war profits. Will the churchman 
continue to clutch after “‘fool’s gold?”’ 

* * 


CHRISTIANITY GROWING AS A WORLD 
FORCE 


R. FRED FIELD GOODSELL, executive vice- 
president of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions, has recently com- 

pleted a thirty-five thousand mile journey over an 
eight months period, during which he visited Africa, 
India, Ceylon, and the Near East. Dr. Goodsell finds 
Christianity growing in strength as a vital world 
force. Speaking at a Congregational Young People’s 
Conference at the Isles of Shoals recently, Dr. Good- 
sell presented a strong and optimistic message. It is 
good to hear such men in a world overgiven to lugu- 
brious prophecies of the decline and degeneration 
of the Christian faith. We have heard much these 
late years about the Oriental questioning the value 
of Christianity. It is heartening to hear from a re- 
turned traveler about the strength and self-reliance of 
Christians.in the East, and the growing fellowship of 
“world-wide Christian effort.” 

Dr. Goodsell also had something to say about 
changing needs in what have been called the “mission 
fields.”” In the future, he says, “we shall find ourselves 
in America recognizing with eager joy the growing 
strength and independent churches of what in the 
nineteenth century were called ‘mission fields,’ but 
which today are areas of indigenous Christian churches. 
We shall be challenged to continue to express the 
inner urge of the Christian gospel in ways more ap- 
propriate to the life of a more brotherly world.” 


HE WANTS HIS PAY CUT 


IME and time again we have felt just about ready 
to give in to the people who insist that the 
profit motive is the master motivating spring 

of human action, when something comes up that keeps 
us from assenting to the majority opinion. Our latest 
reassurance that possibly there are other motives as 
strong, came from the report of the recent convention 
of the Massachusetts Federation of Labor. At that 
convention a state official, Robert J. Watt, presented 
a resolution demanding a cut in his own pay. Mr. 
Watt is a member of the Massachusetts Unemploy- 
ment Commission, drawing $6,000 a year. He pro- 
posed that the salary be cut to $2,000 a year. Mr. Watt 
does not think the job merits the present salary, and 
he comes right out and says so. For this he will not 
be popular with board and commission members in 
other public bodies. He deserves to be popular with 
the taxpayers, however, and we hope heis. We salute 
Mr. Robert Watt for his fine sense of equity and social 
responsibility, and we recommend his procedure to his 
fellow public servants. 

The fact that this man also accepts no salary for 
his work as secretary-treasurer of the Massachusetts 
Federation of Labor strengthens our conviction that 
not all men are puppets of the profit motive. 


* * 


HEADLINE BOOKS 


EADLINE BOOKS is the title of a series of small 
H booklets recently put out by the Foreign 
Policy Association. This little series is well 

worth the attention of clergymen and discussion 
group leaders. The books are designed to “aid the 
discussion of important international problems by 
providing a balanced background against which the 
reader may make up his own mind on these questions 
of the day.” Well illustrated by clever and revealing 
charts and diagrams, and written by recognized 
authorities on international questions, this series is a 
most valuable contribution to the literature of inter- 
national understanding. For those who are interested 
in their use a packet of study helps has been prepared 
for each book. The first series out carries the following 
titles: “Made in U. S: A.,” “Dictatorship,” “War 
Tomorrow—Will We Keep Out?” “Peace in Party 
Platforms,” “‘Clash in the Pacific,” and “Flags and 
Drums.” Eest of all, the books are inexpensive. 
They may be had for twenty-five cents in paper 
covers or thirty-five cents in cloth, and they may be 
secured through your Universalict Publishing House. 

k oe 
IN A NUTSHELL 


The fact that the Nazis have rewritten the Ger- 
man Baedeker to conform to Nazi notions of his- 
tory is a very good reason for hanging on to your old 
German Baedeker. 


An insight into the meaning of modern warfare 
is given by the estimated loss of 30,000 lives during 
the first ten days of the Spanish civil war. 


Murray Grove is making a special effort to secure 
a large attendance at the Institute and Conference, 
August 28, 29, 30. 
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Nature and Human Nature 
XCV. Once a Year in Our Hollow* 


Johannes 


=q|NCE a year in our hollow we have a cleaning 
up and clearing up time in preparation for 
the August community services in our meet- 
ing-house. The church and community hall 
are swept, mopped and put in order, the grove is 
trimmed and old leaves raked up, the tables and 
benches are set out, the out-of-doors ovens are re- 
paired, and in addition the little cemetery up the hill 
back of the church is mowed and the accumulation 
of weeds, vines and other small growth is burned up. 

This year we had several field days and made 
a number of improvements, which I might not con- 
sider of general interest if they did not illustrate 
a spirit in the average man which is basic in prog- 
ress. 

It was thrilling to see the way the people turned 
out to do the annual jobs and to take on the extra 
ones which this year brought in its train. 

For one thing, one-half of the roof of the Com- 
munity Hall was in bad repair, and a scaffolding had 
to be put up so that the men could get at it. There 
was no summoning of contractors or advertising for 
bids. The nearest neighbor loaded the heavy timbers 
necessary on to his truck, and with his nephew drove 
over and started putting the scaffolding up. 

Others began work in the grove back of the church 
which has been loaned to us by another near neighbor. 
Leaves and dead branches were raked into piles and 
set on fire. All fires were kept small on account of the 
drought, and were watched. Dead branches and dead 
trees were cut down and hauled away. A little under- 
growth too short to be in the way but tall enough to be 
beautiful was left. 

Another group of both men and women started 
mowing the cemetery and clipping the grass around 
the grave-stones. 

Our big problem for several years has been 
toilets. We have used the little buildings on the 
abandoned school property, which were put up for the 
use of school children many years ago, and these 
buildings are now ready to fall down. Besides, when- 
ever it was stormy it was a hardship to reach them. 
Several mothers bring small children, and they de- 
served something better at our hands than the school 
toilets. 

Twenty-two years ago the Community Hall was 
built between the Jong horse-shed and the church, and 


it was made the height and the breadth of the shed.: 


All that we had to do was to take one compartment 
of our shed and turn it into two rest-rooms. For the 
women a door was cut through the hall. For the men 
one was made outside. 

Even a small structure with roof and two sides 
already up and with main beams in place, called for 
a lot of lumber. Across the road, not far from the 
church, stood the old Barrett house, owned by a lady 
who lives next the church. In this house, dilapidated 


*A story of Beards Hollow, Schoharie County, New York, 
and of a little white church in the hills. 


as it seemed, there were the two-by-fours and four-by- 
fours and larger timbers that we needed. The building 
was an eyesore, as the roof was half off and much of 
the siding had rotted. I interviewed the owner, who 
had known me as a child, and she gave the building 
to us. At once we detailed a special squad as wreckers 
—no slouch of a job, as a false step would send a man 
through a rotten floorboard to the cellar. But how the 
squad, especially the boys, attacked the upper story 
and roof, with bars and “go devils!’ When the roof 
was gone and a lot of laths had been ripped off, a 
bright young farmer called a halt. Ours is a dairy 
country and it was milking time. He suggested that 
we stop where we were, and that he bring his truck 
on the morrow and pull the building down. Then we 
could knock it to pieces at our leisure and get the 
lumber out without risk of anyone falling. 

That is what we did. The owner took his truck 
over a ditch and across a hard-baked field. Two of the 
men dashed off in a motor car up a near-by mountain 
for an extra logging chain. With three or four chains 
hooked together, and with all of “‘us boys’ on the 
truck to hold down the rear end, we started a pull. 
Nothing happened. Then the men decided that the 
building was “‘pinned together,’ and that we must 
pull from a different angle. Once more we got ready, 
realizing of course that if a chain broke somebody 
stood a good chance of getting hurt. It was not unlike 
walking around Ypres when the Germans were shelling 
it. But with one pull the whole front came out, and 
it fell with such a crash that it brought the Madame 
and some luncheon guests hurrying down the road 
to see whose automobile had been wrecked. They 
joined the broom and dustpan gang in front of the 
Community Hall to see the rest of the show. One of 
the ladies, who has been in business in Cobleskill for 
half a century and who is often in the large cities, 
declared that no moving pictures were ever half as 
thrilling. One by one the walls of the building were 
pulled down, and when all was leveled but the stair- 
case, three or four of us climbed up and pushed it over. 
It was great sport. And it was interesting to see the 
marks of axe and adze on the beams, and to realize 
that the house had been built in a day when all the 
timbers* were hewn by hand. 

There is more work in using old lumber, because 
of the nails which have to be drawn out, but our labor 
was free and our lumber, except for the timbers in the 
old house, had to be paid for. 

It took four days of hard work to build the toilets 
and fix the roof of the Community Hall. Many of the 
farmers who helped had to give a day or half day as 


they could, but two men, both pillars of the little 


Lutheran church when it was functioning, were there 
from start to finish. I was surprised to see the amount 
of lumber that it took, the time involved in measuring, 
sawing, nailing and fitting. There were two windows 
and a door to cut, two doors to hang. Upstairs, cross- 
pieces, flooring, siding, what not, to see to. And I was 
profoundly moved by the resourcefulness and adapta- 
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bility of the farmers who did the work, and by the 
spirit of good humor and team play in which it was 
carried forward. In the average American there is 
an. ability to push on without orders which shines out 
in contrast with the action of the plain people of many 
other countries. In war, our regiments can function 
when the officers are killed. In peace, our men can do 
a job together without any one man imposing his will 
on the others. This quality in us must be a by-product 
of democracy. 

Some people might feel that a few repairs to a 
country church, involving an expenditure of forty or 
fifty dollars, is rather small potatoes in a nation of 
one hundred and twenty million people, but in fact 
such work may lie close to the heart of things. It may 
point out pathways for the race. Nothing about a 
project is small or insignificant, when honest men who 
live by their daily toil take off their coats and saw 
and hammer for the common weal. 

It was a week from the time that we started 
clearing up the grove and mending the roof of the 
Community Hall before the last latch was fitted to a 
door. Meanwhile the first Sunday in August had 
dawned. 

I had not expected a great crowd. Other country 
churches had taken up the August idea, and on this 
opening Sunday there was an old home day announced 
for the Reformed Church of Sharon, a few miles away. 
Besides, it was one of our hot Sundays. But the crowd 
came. Sharon had a crowd and we had a crowd. AI- 
though our friendly undertaker from Cobleskill had 
once more brought up a load of chairs and told us to 
keep them for the month, we could not seat everybody. 
The opening Sunday was equal in attendance to our 
best Sunday in 1935. Two Universalists appeared from 
Poughkeepsie, 185 miles away. Cneonta was well 
represented. The Schenectady people of last year 
showed up again. Albany had a delegation, and from 
Cobleskill, Richmondville, Summit and other near-by 
towns the motors brought the people. “Upward of 
300” was a conservative estimate. “Over 500” some 
people reported when they got home. I was the only 
minister for this opening service, and as | sat there 
quietly waiting for the bell to stop ringing, and saw 
the people filling the entry, I thought of the old Potter 
church at Good Luck and the way people used to 
listen at every window. 

Thanks to Dr. Tomlinson, who married her in 
July to a Cobleskill boy, we had the soprano singer 
of his great Worcester church to help us—a singer with 
personal charm and an exquisite voice. With one 
selection only, as our organ was a stumbling block to 
more, she made an abiding impression. It seemed like 
a real service to me—with the Madame playing the 
hymns, the people taking hold with a will, and some- 
thing curiously akin to the Holy Spirit apparently 
hovering over us all. And the collection amounted 
to $66. 

I realized as I looked over the congregation that 
many different things drew people to the church. 
Some were members of the Lutheran denomination, 
which carried on services here for many years. Some 
were my own relatives and personal friends. Some 
were our neighbors in the hollow and on the surround- 
ing hills. Some were city people summering near by. 


e 


Some were former residents drawn back by tender 
recollections of childhood or by the graves on the hill. 
Two were editors of influential county newspapers. 
Two or three were students of the rural church, and 
interested, as they said. in seeing how we had solved 
the problem. I quoted this to the congregation in 
beginning and said: ‘‘We have solved no problem. 
This is not a typical country church. It cannot point 
the way to churches which carry on all the year and 
have budgets to balance. Here all the labor for this 
project of a number of neighbors, both men and 
women, is a labor of love, and all the service of min- 
isters is given. But, in a larger sense, it may be true 
that we have solved a problem. I sometimes think 
that all the problems of our nation and of all other 
nations, all the problems of the class struggle so bitter 
and acute, could be solved by the thing that we have 
discovered in this hollow—that we can accomplish 
about anything that we desire by pulling together.” 

There were moving pictures and still pictures by 
the reporters after the service. There were long lines 


of motor cars stretching up and down the road and 


driving out of every field. There was a bustling about 
to prepare picnic dinners. The hall was full and the 
grove was full of people. I had the coffee as well as 
the sermon on my hands, and the coffee job called for 
speed. I had stuffed the kitchen stove at our farmhouse 
full of wood when I went to church, so the water for 
the twelve-quart pot was hot, and a pail was full be- 
sides. I dumped the hot water into a container, 
emptied a pound of coffee into the pot, stirred it up 
with two eggs, hurled the boiling water back on it, and 
waited for it “to come up and fall over.” It did not 
come, and I poked the fire. Still it hesitated, and I 
looked for anything hot and inflammable. I found it 
in a bow! of chicken fat and some old shingles, and, 
remembering how they used to throw hams into the 
fires on the Mississippi river boats in the great days 
of racing, I threw in the fat and the shingles and got 
prompt action. I had to come back to make a second 
pot, and I felt that my coffee service was a bit slow. 
Hereafter on coffee I shall have help. Perhaps I have 
a faulty perspective, and really need somebody to 
write my sermons, or editorials, or Cruisings, or news 
stories, but I shall start with the coffee. A famous chef 
really need not pour on the boiling water himself every 
time, if his magic touch has been carefully given to 
lesser cooks. 

There were people who came to the house to see 
us—one a grandson of a strong Dutch Reformed 
clergyman of Sharon married toa Universalist of Fort 
Plain. How we do get mixed up denominationally by 
the accidents and designs of this mundane existence. 
One was a woman who took me to board at $1.75 per 
week, or from Monday noon to Friday noon, in my 
first school when I was sixteen, for which I was paid 
$4.50 a week. A good woman she was, with a house 
neat as a pin, and it was a pleasure to recall with her 
those days on the hill-top forty-six years ago. 

A striking thing about the service, and about 
all of our services in the hollow, was the fact that 
people seem so glad to come. I wonder if the days may 
not really be at hand when multitudes will sing, “I 
was glad when they said unto me, let us go into the 
house of the Lord.” 
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Religion and the Totalitarian State 


George Williams 


PPAGGIN my return from Germany—I make no con- 
cealment—I was filled with the thrill of 
having been a welcome guest in a great 
community. During my sojourn I had heard 
Professor Hauer, leader of the pagan movement, 
deliver an impassioned address on the new religion 
of Germany. He spoke amid the red banners of Naz- 
ism to a packed audience of four thousand eager 
Germans—most of them young like myself. 

Professor Hauer went back to the grey dawn of 
European history and pictured the ancient Germanic 
heroes and their heroic mythology. He then described 
the coming of the Christian missionaries and showed 
the inner conflict between Germanic and Christian 
ideals. The subsequent reconciliation between the 
Nordic and the Mediterranean views of life became 
the Catholicism of the Middle Ages. Then came the 
German mystics of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth centuries, like Thomas a Kempis and Meister 
Eckart, who believed that the individual could become 
one with God without the intervention of the Roman 
priesthood. Professor Hauer then described the open 
German revolt under Luther against the alien spirit 
of Catholicism. Nazism, Professor Hauer explained, 
is at last the full reawakening of the Germanic spirit. 
Thereupon he proceeded to discuss the philosophical 
relation of the individual German to the German folk 
bound together in the totalitarian Nazi state. 

It appears that a compromise has been achieved 
between duty to one’s self and duty to society, in the 
belief that complete unfolding of personality is alone 

possible in full harmony with society. The Germans 

generally accept the Hegelian dictate that one achieves 
inner harmony by agreeing of one’s own free will to do 
that which must inevitably be done. The Nazi goes 
farther and identifies himself with this inevitable, 
which is the will of the German people, to which he 
acknowledges his spiritual allegiance. The Nazi 
thereby solves the problem of free will and fate. 

The Nazis believe they have established a new 
society, the Third Reich, which will stand a thousand 
years. It is widely suggested that the Third Reich 
is a great historical synthesis, now that the differences 
between Capital and Labor have been supposedly 
reconciled. The individual, depending upon his 
capacities, assumes his rightful function in society. 
Whether a worker or a captain of industry, he is to 
serve society as a whole. The individualistic epoch, 
beginning with the Renaissance and ending with 
nineteenth century liberalism, is looked upon as the 
great European antithesis. The Middle Ages repre- 
sent the thesis. But whereas under medieval collec- 
tivism the individual counted for nothing save in the 
service of God, in the National Socialist state indi- 
vidualism and collectivism are believed to have 
achieved a higher unity. 

Within the Reich thus formed on the basis of a 
racial community of feeling there can be but one 
church—the Church of Germany—argue the Nazis. 
If there is but one dominant race in Germany then 
there can be but one race will, oue race soul, and hence, 


but one national church. Just how this church will 
come about is not settled. Two-thirds of Germany is 
Evangelical, and it is hence possible that the church 
of Luther will become the Church of Germany, gradu- 
ally absorbing the fatherland-loving youth of the 
Catholic sections. The German National Church 
would substitute in the place of Gregorian chants and 
the music of Palestrina, the great musical works of 
Bach, Beethoven, Wagner, and Brahms. Germanic 
mythology and folklore would go to form a German 
Old Testament. Goethe and the other German poets 
and philosophers would constitute the readings of a 
German New Testament. 

Passing to Italy, we observe a parallel conflict 
between Christianity and totalitarianism. But whereas 
in Germany it is both the individualism and the uni- 
versalism of Christianity that are struggling against 
totalitarianism, in Italy the conflict is principally 
between the universalism of the Catholic Church and 
the nationalism of the Fascist state. For the problem 
of the individual is more or less overlooked by both 
the Catholic Church and Fascism, which are _ hier- 
archical. Both organizations subordinate the indi- 
vidual. Having that in common it is easier to come to 
terms than in Germany. Some Fascists now maintain 
that the Catholic Church had always shown capacity, 
however conservative, to move with the times up until 
the opening of the modern era, up until the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, when the awakening indi- 
vidualistic urge expressed itself in the rise of inde- 
pendent merchant princes, in the waxing nationalism, 
and in the flowering of the Renaissance. Whereupon 
the Church, which had always functioned within the 
framework of medieval collectivism, had to retrench, 
in order to maintain itself in hostile surroundings, just 
as a sea anemone draws into itself when the surround- 
ing currents are disturbing. 

Today a universally perceptible urge for an 
authoritarian and ritualistic church seems to keep 
pace with the universal growth of Fascist thought. In 
both our country and in England the membership of 
the Catholic Church is on the increase. 

Serving as a background, this account of religious 
nationalism in Germany and renewed Catholicism in 
Italy leads directly to the outstanding problem con- 
fronting the Protestant churches of America. 

It can be readily shown that Protestantism is, 
historically speaking, a disintegration product of 
collectivist religion acted upon by individualism—the 
principal agent at work during the last five centuries. 

As early as the thirteenth century the great 
Christian mystics, harbingers of Luther’s revolt, 
preached the possibility of becoming one with God 
without the intercession of the priesthood. With the 
advance of the centuries the Church was in part 
broken down into minutest sects and the priesthood 
was steadily humbled, until finally Congregationalism 
gained sway over the priest. Democracy triumphed in 
religion. The minister became like one of the people, 
and hence became entirely dependent upon them. 
The pendulum will have swung the full way when 
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there are first no more real ministers, and then no more 
congregations—a situation already threatening the 
Protestant churches of America! 

The reflective religious person, aware of the great 
forces of the times, has, it seems to me, five major 
religious choices before him. 

If he believes in universality and respects hier- 
archy and responds to tradition, he may become a 
Catholic. 

If he believes in respecting tradition, but prefers 
a national church adapted to his national spirit, he 
can associate himself with the Church of England if he 
is English, or remain true to Judaism if he is Jewish. 

If he prefers communion with members of his 
own class of society and his general mental set, he can 
attend denominational services, in keeping with the 
major American tradition. 

If he is deeply religious, his worship may be of a 
very individual sort. He may prefer doing good to his 
fellow men without attending church, or he may seek 
communion with the highest, in the world of nature or 
in the great art and poetry and music of mankind. 

There appears, however, yet a fifth major choice 
- for the reflective religious person. Adapting himself 
to the collectivist forces of the coming period, he can 


at the same time endeavor to preserve the values of 
individualism. He can cooperate in the creation of a 
community church. All classes of society bound 
together in one church communion and striving to- 
gether to make their local community more beautiful 
and just, seems to me a happy combination of indi- 
vidualism and collectivism in religion. 

But whatever the general tendency may prove 
to be, the great service of the Church down through 
the ages has been its preservation of great and lasting 
values, often unbeknown to itself, among its forms 
and ceremonies. The Roman Church has performed 
a great service in preserving collectivist values through 
five centuries of growing individualism, during which 
time Protestantism also did equal service in reveal- 
ing the essential individualism of the teachings of 
Jesus. 

As the western world moves again into a collectiv- 
ist era, may it be the Protestant churches which, 
adjusting themselves to the new conditions, also pre- 
serve the lasting values of the epoch out of which 
we are now passing! Let now the Protestant churches 
endeavor to preserve the values of the individual— 
personality, conscience and liberty—in a society that 
will know only the mass. 


Pacific Coast Universalism--- XII 
Asa M. Bradley 


BIN the foregoing pages I have endeavored to give 
4| an impartial story of events. I now exercise 
the privilege of speaking from the personal 

m4} angle of one deeply interested. For twenty-four 
years I was part of this of which I have been writing, 
and now after the lapse of nearly forty years I am 
seeing the events in perspective. I understand much 
that I didn’t at the time, and I have become more 
painfully aware of the utter failure of our denomination 
to appreciate the great opportunity which the settling 
of this vast and rich empire opened to us. 

I arrived in San Francisco early in 1874, not in 
season to have been a participant in the quarrel had 
I understood the issue, but early enough to be with 
the beginnings of what is remembered as “The Miner 
Society.’”’ I was one of the incorporators of the Oakland 
church, clerk of the last society in San Francisco, and 
in the employ of the Woman’s Centenary Association, 
for two and a half years working along the line, and 
familiarizing myself with conditions. 

Fastern people have always expressed wonder 
that the Pacific States missions languished; but, as a 
matter of fact, we haven’t a church east of the Rockies 
that would have displayed like vitality under like 
conditions: abandoned to their fate, without show of 
sympathy from the parent organization, ignored by 
those who were supposed to be of the same family. 
This is not the extravagant statement that you may 
suppose. I have known tourists, good Universalists 
at home, who have passed the sgtruggling missions 
by on the other side. Worse, I have known ministers 
who have advised their parishioners to ally themselves 
with some other church, when moving to one of the 
cities where we were fighting to gain a toe-hold, telling 
them that they would not find it agreeable to 


be identified with so small and poorly equipped a 
church. 

One major difficulty, and this has handicapped 
all church work, has been the constant shifting of 
population, incident to the settling of any new country. 
The Piety Hill chapel was abandoned a few years after 
its dedication, the two lay-preachers and all the con- 
gregation having moved away. In San Francisco, 
even more than in the smaller places, there was a. 
constant moving on of the old and influx of new. This 
condition prevails in a modified form to this day. 
though there is more stability than formerly; yet the 
minister must feel a sense of uncertainty regarding 
the permanence of his work. I heard a young Congre- 
gational minister say that he had five young men 
pledged to church membership. The reception of 
members was to occur in one week. When the time 
arrived every one of the five had left the city, nor had 
any two gone together. My old Spokane parishioners 
later appeared in Portland, Oakland, Los Angeles, and 
Pasadena, of which I have knowledge. In a few years 
it was largely a new lot. It will be argued that others 
have suffered from this as badly as we, which is true. 
But it is also true that their men were backed by their 
mission boards, while ours stood alone, unaided, de- 
pendent upon their congregations of sojourners for 
support. Again, other denominations sent picked men 
into the field, with their daily bread assured, while 
whatever was done under our name was by some 
individual who chanced to be on the ground, qualified 
or unqualified, and on his own responsibility. We had 
many ministers of ability in California during the 
fifties, but, as nearly as I can learn, only Edmunds was 
there as a minister. All the others were gold-seekers, 
preaching incidentally if at all. That we must tell a 
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story of failure, contrasting sharply with the brilliant 
successes of others, is due to the fact that our people, 
ministers and laity, had no backing. They were like 
a picket line, abandoned by the main army, and left 
to shift for itself. Others were ministered to by men 
who represented something dependable; if one dropped 
out, another took his place. When for any reason 
the Universalist minister moved on, that was the 
end. 

There was improvement when Dr. Deere went 
to Southern California. Others gathered about him, 
so that there was mutual support. Father Throop’s 
financial backing gave the workers confidence. But 
there is this to be noted, they who did enduring work, 
Deere, Conger and Andrews, were in middle life, past 
the enthusiasms of youth, and with a wealth of experi- 
ence to draw on, resources within themselves on which 
their souls could feed. 

The situation in Oregon was altogether different. 
Even during the pioneer period there was more sta- 
bility. The farmer population were rooted to the soil. 
They were natively intelligent, though in the main 
unlettered, the children of the pioneers of the Ohio and 
the Mississippi valleys. ‘The mission boards of the 
various churches (our own excepted) looked to their 
religious needs; in fact it was the missionary Whitman 
who was the means of inducing immigration. Those 
mission boards continued their work. At the time I 
was in Oregon, there were at Grants Pass six churches 
partly supported by their respective mission boards. 
Universalists were obliged to depend upon themselves. 
Through their own initiative they organized two 
Associations, and later the State Convention. They 
ordained from their own number preachers, uncul- 
tured men, differing from their fellows only by their 
gift for prophecy, and distinguished for their piety: 
men who earned their bread by the work of their hands 
as did their parishioners. Only McAllister depended 
upon his ministry for support, and that only occa- 
sionally. He accomplished more than all the others 
together; but his early training as a mining camp 
evangelist had rather unfitted him for the details of 
sustained parish work. They were good and true men, 
who did their part nobly, and it is not to be laid to 
their charge that their work was not more enduring. 
They were men of power. and their rude eloquence 
appealed to the hearts of a people who were living in a 
way that gave little to stimulate ideal. They opened 
the way as a more cultured ministry could not have 
done; but they lacked the resources for sustained, con- 
structive work which the improved social and educa- 
tional conditions demanded. And besides, there was 
the ever harassing question of support. The fact that 
they organized sixteen churches, built four houses of 
worship, and gathered about them eight hundred 
church members, evidences that they were strong 
men. 
But they were isolated: McAllister in the Snake 
River country, Morrison in Eastern Oregon, Wigle in 
the Willamette valley, and Nosler at Coquille— 
hundreds of miles apart, left to themselves, longing, 
hoping, praying for the help which never came. Is it 
any wonder that cne ky one they became discouraged, 
and dropped out of line? It is a sad story, but let us 
be honest, and put the blame where it belongs, with 


the mother organization, the old and established home 
churches, and not on the heroic pioneers who opened 
for us the door of opportunity which we would not 
enter. 

My knowledge of these pioneer preachers was 
mainly through McAllister, although I found their 
tracks all through the three states. There were elderly 
people who would tell of listening to Edmunds in the 
mining camps, and I found several families in fan 
Luis Obispo who were former parishioners of Wigle. 
The great fact that stands out in this, writ in capitals, 
is that men cannot stand alone. Those with age and 
experience can sustain themselves longer than the 
younger preachers, but no man is strong enough to be 
set off in a corner, all by himself, for years, without 
yielding to his environment. Even Edmunds, with all 
his splendid consecration and indomitable zeal, lost 
his balance through the excitement of the war, and 
disqualified himself for his higher opportunity. 

At the time of my service, a little money, judi- 
ciously used, would have netted great results, and I 
believe permanance to much of our work. I regard 
those years as lost, for the reason that there was no 
continuity. What we gained was not made secure; 
congregations were left to scatter, and valuable in- 
formation passed on to ancient history. In my report 
for 1896 I recommended that $1,600 be appropriated, 
to be apportioned, $500 to Spokane, a like sum to 
San Diego, and $800 each for Oakland and Santa Cruz. 
Had this recommendation received favor I am satisfied 
that those churches would have been put on a sound 
basis. The following year, with the consent of the 
W. C. A., I concentrated my work on Oregon and 
Washington. I had demonstrated, to my satisfaction 
at least, that we were not working to the best ad- 
vantage, that twenty-two hundred miles was too long 
a circuit for one preacher to cover effectively, and that 
the expense was disproportionate to the results. At 
the close of that year I recommended that the money 
devoted to the Pacific Coast work be divided into 
three parts, which, supplemented by the contributions 
of the churches at Spokane, Tacoma, and Portland, 
would locate three W. C. A. missionaries instead of 
one, each at a vantage point for constructive work. 
(Personally I did not propose to take either of these, 
although earnestly urged to do so by both Spokane 
and Portland. Family reasons demanded my return 
to New England.) This would have made secure what 
we had gathered, and would have put us in position 
for further advance when the tide of prosperity turned. 
This proposition was not considered. One came to the 
good women with an interesting story, and I was three 
thousand miles away; so they decided to do something 
else, abandoned the field which we had opened up, and 
we are obliged to tell a dismal story of failure. Failure, 
not because of unusual discouragements, not because 
of financial inability, not because of any untoward 
circumstances, but because we didn’t stick to our job, 
and finish what we so well began. 

However, there was this good came out of it. 
Some of our able women thought the thing through, 
and they never made that mistake again. Out of it 
grew the present policy, which, consistently followed 
through the years, has been so productive in results in 
North Carolina. 
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A New and Better Bible---I 


Jabez T. Sunderland 


E world is getting a new Bible—a Bible far 
more interesting, far more intelligible, far 
more fresh and human, in every way far 
“} more valuable, than the old. From what 
source does it come? The answer is through modern 
knowledge, mainly through what scholars call the 
higher biblical criticism. 

The Bible of the old view, of the old limited 
knowledge, was pre-eminently, if not wholly, the book 
of the Jew and the Christian, to whom it was believed 
to have been given as a special miraculous revelation. 
The Bible of the new view, while not losing its interest 
or value to the Christian or the Jew, becomes a world- 
book, of world interest and world importance, to a 
degree that the old was not and could never be. Our 
present task is to show how this is so. 

Perhaps our purpose can be best accomplished 
if we ask and attempt to answer the two following 
questions: First, just what is the so-called “‘higher 
criticism?’’ Second, just what light does it throw upon 
the Bible? 

To the first question the brief answer may be 
made: The higher criticism is simply literary and 
historical criticism or study applied to the Bible; it is 
simply careful, unbiased, scholarly investigation. 

In some respects it is unfortunate to use the word 
criticism, because some minds understand it to mean 
something negative and destructive. When we speak 
of biblical criticism, such minds think at once that we 
are finding fault with the Bible, “tearing it to pieces,” 
“destroying” it. This is a wholly mistaken idea. True 
criticism is not necessarily negative; it is as likely to be 
positive as negative. It does not necessarily destroy; 
indeed it may not be destructive at all, its effect may 
be wholly constructive. 

It is easy to see this when we consider criticism 
as applied to other books. For example, when we 
speak of Shakespearean criticism, nobody understands 
us as meaning efforts to destroy or to injure Shakes- 
peare. Rather we are understood to mean efforts to 
find out all that is possible about the priceless book of 
dramatic writing that comes to us from that great 
poet. Ali literary criticism is simply the study of 
literature in the light of all the knowledge we can get 
bearing on the literature in hand and helping us to 
understand it better. 

Apply this to the Bible. The higher biblical 
criticism is the application of all the principles of 
eareful literary and historical study to the Bible, with 
a view to getting the fullest and truest possible under- 
standing of the Bible’s origin and development—the 
sources from which its various books came, their 
writers, their dates, the purpose of their authors in 
writing them, and whatever else can help us to under- 
stand their meaning, their value, and their place in 
the world. It seems plain that lovers of the Bible ought 
to welcome this new light, as lovers of Shakespeare 
welcome all research which throws light upon the 
dramas which they prize. 

This brings us to our second and still more 
important question: How does the new knowledge 


which comes to us from this study affect the Bible? 
In other words, what new views of the Bible does it 
give us? The following answers are offered. 

First, literary and historical scholarship shows us 
that our Christian (or Christian and Jewish) Bible does 
not stand alone. It is not the only sacred book of 
mankind; it belongs to an important family. There 
are many religions in the world. Most of those which 
are highly developed have sacred literatures. Sacred 
books do not come into the world arbitrarily—they 
come naturally; there are laws that govern their 
origin and growth. Just as he who would know one: 
science must know other sciences, so he who would 
know one sacred book must know other sacred books. 
The best works that are being written on the Bible 
today are being written in the light of knowledge of 
other sacred books besides our own; and it is wonderful 
how much larger and more luminous this method of 
study makes religion, and revelation, and God. 

Second, the higher criticism shows us that, prop- 
erly speaking, the Bible is not a book, it is a literature. 
It is a collection of sixty-six different and, for the most 
part, wholly independent and unrelated books, bound 
together. And their being bound together no more 
makes them one book than binding together sixty-six 
books of your library or mine would make them one. 
They were written in three different languages, in half 
a dozen or more different countries, and some of the 
books nearly a thousand years later than others. They 
were written by writers of as widely different char- 
acteristics and qualifications for writing as we can 
well imagine—kings, peasants, courtiers, keepers of 
cattle and sheep, scribes and learned men, men without 
learning, men of widely different views on many sub- 
jects, men differing greatly in moral character and 
piety. 

These sixty-six books differ, too, in the widest 
degree in their subjects, aims, purposes, style, literary 
quality, moral quality, religious quality. Some are 
histories; some are partly historical and partly legend- 
ary; some are poetry; some are predictions of the 
future, some are sermons; some are collections of the 
proverbial wisdom of the time; some are biographical; 
some are romances (as Ruth and Esther); some are 
letters or epistles. It will be seen then what I mean 
when I say that the Bible is not a book but a literature 
—an exceedingly valuable collection of ancient Hebrew 
literature—on the whole the best part of the literature 
produced by the Hebrew or Jewish people during the 
one thousand years and more that they lived in Pales- 
tine before they were driven out and dispersed over the 
world. 

Third, accurate and careful.scholarly investigation 
makes it clear that every book and every fragment of a 
book which enters into this literature came into being 
naturally—from human causes, which in nearly all 
cases we can trace as clearly as we can trace the causes 
which produced Homer’s ‘@lliad’’ or Xenophon’s 
“Memorabilia of Socrates,’ or Cicero’s “Orations 
against Catiline,” or Thomas Paine’s “Crisis,” or Mrs. 
Stowe’s “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’”’ We have been accus- 
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tomed to think of the books of the Bible as dropping, 
so to speak, from God out of heaven, as coming into 
existence for reasons that God knew, but not such 
reasons as have operated in the production of any 
other books. But all this is a mistake. There never 
were books in the world whose origin could be more 
clearly traced to natural human causes than the books 
of the Old Testament and the New. Scholarship has 
brought to light these causes, and some of them we 
shall see as we go on. 

Fourth, the higher criticism shows us that a sur- 
prisingly large number of the books of the Bible are 
anonymous as to authorship, and not only anonymous, 
but composites—that is, books not composed by any 
one author, but compilations, books which show the 
hand of more than one writer, and often of more than 
one age, and which have grown by successive editings 
and successive additions. Today in our Western world 
a man writes a book and sends it out over his own 
name. As a result nobody feels at liberty to change 
it or to add to it without due announcement of the 
fact. But with the Hebrews and other ancient Oriental 
nations it was different. Most ancient writers seem 
not to have put their names to their writings. Ideas 
were common property, and writers felt at liberty 
to add to or change books to an extent that our notions 
of literary ethics would not justify at all. As a result, 
we know the names of only a few of the writers of the 
Bible, and a large number of the books show that they 
have come from more sources than one. Thus the 
Pentateuch (or the Five Books of Moses, so called) 
we find was not written by Moses, or by any single 
author, but was many centuries in coming into exist- 
ence. 

Many of the prophetical books show additions 
by later hands. The Book of Isaiah comes from two 
(if not from three or four) different writers, living 
more than 150 years apart, and the Book of Zechariah 
contains matter from three different prophets. 

The Book of Psalms is the national hymn book 
of the Jewish people, which was more than 500 years 
in growing. It contains five distinct collections of 
hymns, which were formed at different times, in some 
cases probably a century or more apart. But at last 
all five were brought together to form the book as we 
now have it. Nor do many, if any, of the hymns come 
from David. Few were written within two or three 
centuries of David. Some were written as late as a 
century or a little more before Christ. Thus we see 
that the history of Israel for more than half a thousand 
years was rich with spiritual singers. 

The Book of Proverbs bears the name of Solomon. 
It may have begun in a small way with him, but cer- 
tainly it was several centuries in coming to be what 
we now have, namely, a collection of the aphoristic 
wisdom of the Jewish people. 

The Gospels grew, and show layer after layer of 
added material. The Book of Acts and the Apoc- 
alypse (or the Book of Revelation) both show im- 
bedded documents, and more than one revision and 
addition. 

Fifth. Biblical schqjarship makes clear to us that 
the books of the Bible are not chronologically arranged; 
I mean, they do not stand in their places in the order 
of their composition. This is important to be borne 


in mind; otherwise we shall be confused when trying 
to trace the order of events in Jewish history, and 
the development of the Jewish religion and civiliza- 
tion. 

Genesis, which stands at the beginning of the 
Old Testament, is really one of the later Old Testa- 
ment books. So with the books which immediately 
follow Genesis—that is, Exodus, Leviticus and Num- 
bers. They are all late in date. The prophetical books 
stand well on toward the end of the Old Testament. 
Naturally, therefore, we think of them as late in 
origin. A few of them are, but some of them are the 
very oldest books of the Bible. In the New Testament 
the Gospels stand first. But they were not written 
until after the Epistles of Paul. And one of the 
Gospels, that connected with the name of John, bears 
evidence of being one of the latest of all the New 
Testament writings, not having come into existence 
probably until well on into the second century. 

Now, of course, from books all in such disorder as 
regards their age, it was impossible to obtain any 
correct conception of the historical sequence and 
progress of the people or the religion with which they 
deal, until we could get the disorder straightened out, 
and could discover the relative dates of the books. 
At last, however—thanks to the patient and persistent 
labor of the scholars of the past hundred years—we 
have found out, approximately at least, the dates of 
most of the writings of the Old Testament and the 
New. As a result, we are at last able to trace with 
much clearness and with substantial certainty the 
progress of the Israelitish people, both in civilization 
and in religion, from their low condition as portrayed 


. In the books of Joshua and Judges, when they had just 


arrived in Palestine, a band of only recently liberated 
slaves from Egypt, on and up through the various 
stages of their development, until they reached their 
final maturity. 

Siath. Biblical scholarship shows us that not all 
parts of the Bible have equal value; indeed that differ- 
ent parts have different historical value, different 
literary value, different moral value, different religious 
value. And this means that the modern doctrine of the 
Bible’s infallibility, inerrancy, perfection in every part, 
is not supported by scholarship. 

The Bible nowhere makes the claim of infalli- 
bility. Even if it did, the facts as scholarship brings 
them to light regarding the origin, growth, preserva- 
tion and contents of its various books, would not sus- 
tain the claim. Even if any one book of the Bible made 
the claim of inerrancy, or of being God’s perfect word, 
as possibly the Apocalypse or book of Revelation at the 
end of the New Testament may be said to do, this 
would apply only to that particular book, not to the 
Bible as a whole or to either Testament as a whole, for 
each book of both Testaments was written absolutely 
by itself, with no reference to any other, and there was 
no gathering of the books together into a collection or 
canon until long after each separate book was written. 
So that no claim, of any kind, that any book may make 
for itself, can justly be extended to cover any other 
book, much less all other books, in the Bible. 

The fact is, our modern idea of the absolute in- 
fallibility and perfection of the Bible in all its parts 
is something which was unknown to the ancient J ews, 
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unknown to any Bible writer, and unknown to the 
early Christian Church. It did not come into existence 
until after the Protestant Reformation of the sixteenth 
century. The Roman Catholic Church did not hold it, 
and does not hold it now in any such rigid form as 
Protestants have taughtit. It was not held by Luther 
or Calvin. It rose during the century after the death 
of these two great reformers. The cause that gave rise 
to it was the need felt by the Protestants for an 
authority—an infallible authority—to: offset the in- 


fallible authority which the Catholics claimed to 
possess in the Church. The Protestants having denied 
that the Church was infallible, were seemingly left 
with no infallible standard at all. In self-defense, 
therefore, they seemed compelled to set up the Bible 
as such. This they did; and from that time on the 
absolute and infallible authority of the Bible appears 
as a central doctrine among Protestant churches. 
This was its first appearance as held by any con- 
siderable body of churches in Christendom. 


Man in Contact with Nature’ 
John van Schaick, Jr. 


R| MUST not forget that I have promised to talk 
about nature plus human nature. In none of 
the lectures have I kept the two things sepa- 
rate, but in this lecture I emphasize human 


nature. 

At Ferry Beach, in a series of this kind, I talked 
about ©““krees,’” “Birds,” “Grass,” ~ “Utility “and 
Beauty,” and “Our Climb Up.” Here I have given 
different lectures because I have had to. They first 
grew up within me and demanded a chance. I have 
talked about “Nature and Human Nature at Turkey 
Run,” “Magic and Mystery in Nature Study,” 
“Pleasures and Pitfalls in Bird Study,” “Books and 
Helps in Nature Study,” or “Some of the Nature 
Writers,’ and now in the last hour that we shall have 
together, we consider ‘‘Man in Contact with Nature.” 

All that we possess—our farms, our homes, our 
great cities, our schools, our art galleries and museums 
—everything rests for a foundation on what man has 
done on his nature walks. It rests on what human 
nature has done with nature. And all that we are 
going to have rests on what you as men and women, 
and others who come after you, will do about nature. 
For, as I told you in the beginning, nature is more 
than grass, trees, wild flowers, bees, birds, snakes and 
waterfalls. It is everything. It is ether waves. It is 
electricity. It is power that as yet is undiscovered. 
It is beauty that nobody yet has seen. I think that a 
good God made it all, and that we can speak to Him 
and that He hears. I believe His plan to have us find 
out things for ourselves and to grow strong doing it, 
is a wise plan and a good plan. 

In these lectures we are talking about what has 
come out of combining nature and human nature. 
Let me here testify to the joy and strength that come 
in believing that Supreme Wisdom and Love have 
ordered it all. ; 

I like to think about the first men and women in 
the world. They were not made perfect and put in a 
garden. That is a beautiful old story and teaches us 
about the dreams men had many generations ago. The 
story shows us that they saw that we could be perfect 
and have everything perfect about us, and that some 
things hold us back and drag us down. The worst 


*Final lecture in the series at Turkey Run State Park, 
Indiana, Friday, July 17, 1936. Delivered without notes and 
written out from memory of what was said, ought to have been 
said, or may be would have been said with more time. The lecture 
goes in this form to the class. 


mistake that they made in writing the story of Adam 
and Eve is the idea that work is a curse. It is not a 
curse. It is our greatest blessing. All the early people 
in the world knew only a little about nature. They 
did not know enough to build fires and cook their 
meat, or to plant gardens or keep dairy cows, or even 
to have faithful dogs to go around with them and help 
them listen for danger. All those things they have 
found out. They took nature walks to catch such 
animals as they could to eat, or to find such wild fruits 
or nuts or green shoots as would keep them from 
starving to death. 

In the plan of the good God, it was intended that 
the wild grasses and bushes should give up their lives 
and go into cattle, and cattle give up their lives and go 
into us. Some people think that it is wicked to take 
any life, even the life of an ant or cricket. They are 
right, are they not, to the extent of its being wicked 
to take any life needlessly, or wantonly, or cruelly, or 
carelessly, but they are not right about the other part 
of their belief, because lower lives have to be given for 
the sake of higher, and grasses and beautiful trees and 
bushes are just as sacred as cows or sheep. 

Three things can keep us from becoming brutes 
in taking the life that we have to take. One is that we 
take nothing needlessly. Another is that we multiply 
life to replace what we take—trees, beets, berry bushes, 
chickens, and the third is that we sense what we are 
doing and feel grateful. 

I don’t ask you to put back life where you take 
life in one place—disease germs or disease carriers. 
They, too, are alive. Blessed is the man who gives his 
life to discover yellow fever germs, and the man who 
wipes out the mosquitoes that carry them. 

While man was learning to sow grain and keep 
cattle, make clothing and build houses—and all this 
took thousands of years—he was growing in brain 
power. He was becoming more intelligent, and dis- 
covering how to teach his children what he knew, and 
also he was learning to control his feelings, keep his 
temper, lay up for a rainy day, and live with other 
people. 

Gradually he came to the time when he could 
stand off from his herds and his house and his life, 
and say: “Here I am in the world. I have the gift of 
life. How can I make the most of it? Here is all of 
nature about me. How can I make it more useful 
and beautiful? Here are my wife and children. How 
can I give them a better chance? Here are my niegh- 
bors. How can I serve them?” 


“ax. 
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And there came a time when he made two great 
discoveries. They are really the discoveries that bring 
us together at Turkey Run. 

One was the discovery that the bees and ants and 
bank swallows and purple martens have made. That 
is, they can do better by pulling together. The wild 
ponies on the vast plains of Russia, which are so often 
attacked by packs of hungry wolves, discovered that 
they could beat off the fiercest wolves by putting their 
heads together in a compact circle, heels out, and 
letting fly with their dangerous hoofs at every ap- 
proach the wolves made. Men still are in the age 
when they are finding this out. Some of them are 
fearful about it and so the work goes slowly. Some 
of the most fearful have taken things they found in 
nature that might bless them and mixed them up in a 
frightful mess called high explosives. Trying to pro- 
tect themselves without cooperating, they stand a 
good chance of ruining both nature and human nature, 
and losing their cows and sheep, and all their houses, 
and even their wives and children. 

The people who think that the whole of nature is 
seen in the toad eating the beetle and the snake the 
toad and the hawk the snake, and so on, are terribly 
mistaken. The scheme of God is plain. Pulling to- 
gether is to take the place of dog eat dog. 

The other great discovery that man made is that 
faith is necessary in order that we may cooperate. 

Of course you have seen all along that faith in 
ourselves is important, faith that we can climb the 
mountain and find the wild berries, faith that we can 
go in the den and get the wolf cub and tame it to be 
our dog, faith that we can make fire and control it, 
faith that we can earn a living and live a decent life, 
no matter how poor we are now. That faith is import- 
ant, but it is only half of the story that I have told. 

We must have faith in one another, learn to trust 
one another, learn to pull with one another. 

There is no difficulty before our race that we can 
not overcome if we pull together. 

Now you have been patient people all through 
this hot week and have come regularly to the class and 
have paid strict attention, and so I shall reward you 
in these closing moments by telling you some stories. 

After the World War, a German, Dr. Bernhard 
Diebold, brought out “The Book of Good Deeds 1914- 
1918.”’ Dr. Diebold is, or rather was, Critic, of the 
famous newspaper, The Frankfurter Zeitung. What 
the Nazis have done to him, I do not know. 

“The Book of Good Deeds” is a book of out- 
standing deeds of kindness performed by soldiers and 
civilians toward their enemies in the war. 

The reason that he collected all these anecdotes 
is as follows: 

Early in the war, he tells us, while reconnoitering, 
a young French aviator, Count de la Freguliere, was 
shot down over the German lines, but landed safely. 
The German aviator, the famous Captain Zahn, 
landed by him. ‘The young Frenchman said to the 
German: “I am your prisoner. That is according to 
the rules. But my mother will not know what has 
become of me.’”’ And he blushed. The German flyer 
asked, “How old are you?” “Eighteen and a half,” 
answered the French lad. Then said the German, 
«‘Write a letter to your mother at once, saying that 


you are a prisoner of war, that you will be treated 
according to regulations, and are unharmed. Then we 
will set out in my plane for the French lines and you 
will throw the letter overboard.’”’ These two young 
men, captor and captive, took off and delivered the 
letter. Then, hotly pursued by three French planes, 
they barely got to the German lines. 

After the war this Captain Zahn became the 
most famous bob-sled leader in Furope. At St. Moritz, 
Switzerland, there was a great banquet when he was 
presented with a prize. As he received it, a young 
Frenchman, the same Count de la Freguliere, stepped 
forward and told the story of the letter to his mother. 
The audience went wild, of course. Four French officers 
lifted the German captain to their shoulders and 
carried him around the banquet hall. As Diebold put 
it, ‘All nationalities present experienced a feeling of 
reconciliation.” 

“The Book of Good Deeds” has many such stories. 
Diebold says of them: ‘‘Now these stories—one hun- 
dred, two hundred, or even a million if you could 
unearth them—cannot atone for 10,000,000 men 
slaughtered or countless millions hurt in body and in 
soul. 

“They do illustrate the fact that real hate of the 
enemy is generally a mass hate, and when man meets 
man as an individual, often, not always, but often, it 
completely disappears. 

“They also illustrate the fact that in many men 
who fight, who kill, the heart rises up in protest and 
frequently they obey the heart, even under circum- 
stances where they fear officers or have to expose 
themselves to danger and death, or have to be false 
to the strict interpretation of duty as soldiers.” 

They also show, as Diebold says, that “so great 
is the contrast between love and war that even a good 
deed that is the merest trifle becomes magnified in the 
mind of a sufferer and shines for him like a little star 
in a dark world. Thus a few kind words from a camp 
commander to prisoners fall like manna on their lost. 
self-respect, because they are not expected, perhaps 
prohibited, out of the ordinary.and amazing. A gift. 
of a few lemons to a sick child by an enemy soldier 
can seem for the moment to contain the whole gospel 
of love. So great is the contrast of love and war. 

“It may be only a wreath dropped across the 
lines by enemy aviators as a tribute to a brave foe. 
It may be a few sacks of dates wild Bedouins throw 
to slaving prisoners in Africa. It may be a crucifix 
held by a rabbi before the eyes of a dying prisoner who 
is a Catholic. It may be a drink of cold water a soldier 
of Hindenburg gives a wounded Russian—and the 
Russian kisses the hand and makes over it the sign 
of the cross. It may be the last cigarette where 
Frenchmen and German cower together in the same 
shell-hole under the barrage. 

“But remember, for every good deed there were 
a thousand horrors, and no number of good deeds can 
bless war. War does not consist of good deeds. Good 
deeds happened in spite of war. Only to the very few 
did the war prove to be a moral clinic.” 

So many things are happening that weaken our 
faith in human nature that I want all of you to follow 
the example of Bernhard Diebold, and every day make 
““A Book of Good Deeds.” Put in it all the thoughtful, 
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considerate, kind things that you see or hear about. 
You will be amazed at the number. Add to the book 
a deed or two of your own. And remember, thoughts 
can be so real that they may be included in the book. 
Think good, not evil, of those about you. My last 
word is, have faith in yourselves, faith in our human 
race, faith that there is a good God. 

In one story, faith in our fellow men is put higher 
than anything else. It is in the preface of a book that 
came out last year, called “The Power of Non-Vio- 
lence.’’ The author wrote: 

“There is a remarkable story about Moses in 
ancient Hebrew legends. It tells how when Moses was 
going up the mountain to his death on Pisgah he asked 
Jehovah why it was not possible for him to be allowed 
to enter the Promised Land which he could see 


stretching out before his dying eyes. ‘You doubted 
me,’ Jehovah said to him, ‘but I forgave you that 
doubt. You doubted your own self and failed to be- 
lieve in your own powers as a leader, and I forgave 
that also. But you lost faith in this people and doubted 
the divine possibilities of human nature. That I cannot 
forgive. That loss of faith makes it impossible for 
you to enter the Land of Promise.’ 

“It is only a legend, but it suggests a profound 
truth. It is only those who believe in man and have 
faith and hope in the new and better world which man 
in cooperation with God can build here on earth, that 
help to lead us toward the lands of promise.” 

Remember it is faith in one another by which the 
nations of the world and every last individual will 
enter the Promised Land. 


Ministers and Missioners at Ferry Beach 
Emerson Hugh Lalone 


a) HOSE who think that the Universalist Church 
Go) closes up during the summer do not reckon 
with the Institutes. At Turkey Run, Indiana, 
at Pigeon River, North Carolina, at Murray 
Grove, New Jersey, and Ferry Beach, Maine, scores 
of Universalists, both lay and clergy, gather each 
summer, that they may make themselves and their 
churches more useful servants and instruments of the 
common good. It is not too much to say that the 
institutes of the Universalist Church are becoming an 
ever more important and useful feature of our work. 
This statement carries no slightest implication that 
the lecturers and workers of older institutes were 
inferior to present lecturers and workers. The im- 
provement is in the larger attendance and greater 
loyalty of our people to their own institutes. Nor is 
the increase in support to be charged to an intensi- 
fication of narrow denominationalism. The spirit of 
our institutes is not Universalism for the Universalists, 
but Universalism for the world. These summer gather- 
ings are concerned in a practical way with issues pre- 
sented all the way from the Sunday school problem 
of the smallest church to the international problems 
studied at the Institute of World Affairs. The growing 
numbers of folk of other denominations in attendance 
testifies both to the practicability and the universality 
of the programs. 

August 8 to 15 at Ferry Beach is the week of the 
Ministers and the Women’s National Missionary 
Association Institute. Tuesday afternoon, August 11, 
I made a flying trip to the Beach to see the ministers 
and missioners at work and play. When I arrived they 
were at play. A hobby show was in progress at Row- 
Jand Hall. In spite of a late arrival, Mrs. Lalone and I 
saw and heard most of the hobbyists discuss their 
hobbies. The quantity, quality and variety of things 
displayed were astonishing. Stamps there were in 
abundance, including an interesting block of the 
Clara Barton Red Cross commemorative, owned by 
the Rev. Elmer Colcord, whose young son displayed 
his own stamp album. It would be pleasant to record 
in detail all that was to be learned at that show, but 
space forbids. There were hooked rugs and various 
other forms of craftsmanship. Hazel Kirk talked about 


her collection of pitchers. It appears that the combined 
ingenuity and skill of man have produced pitchers 
wrought in the likeness of every bird and beast and 
flower and plant. Some day I am certainly going to 
take time out to see Miss Kirk’s pitchers. A young 
man named Fiske was acclaimed as having the most 
unusual hobby. It is collecting sugar wrappers. I was 
somewhat taken aback when the venerable and dig- 
nified Professor Lane arose and announced that his 
hobby was “sparking in the dark,” and that any who 
cared to have him demonstrate it would please come 
into the adjoining darkened room. Professor Lane’s 
“sparking” turned out to be the popping flash of 
exploding atoms in a radioactive mineral looked at 
through a microscope. The hobby show was a fine bit 
of play, quite in line with the best current educational 
practice of having people entertain themselves. 
Attendance at the classes Wednesday morning 
gave visible evidence of Dean Emmons’ smiling 
announcement that there were more ministers at the 
Institute this year than last. There were several clergy- 
men from other denominations present. One of the 
pleasant incidents of the Ministers’ Luncheon was see- 
ing President Macpherson in animated discussion with 
the Superintendent of Methodist Churches in Maine. 
Emmons and the General Convention assembled 
a strong and first-class faculty for the ministers. There 
was Prof. Alfred C. Lane, former professor of Geology 
and Mineralogy at Tufts, lecturing on Science and 
Religion. Professor Lane is both a first-class scientist 
and an intelligent and loyal religionist. Dr. Wallace 
Rose of .Lynn spoke on ‘‘Preaching to the Modern 
Mind.” I heard only one of his lectures. It was well 
prepared, clear and concise and, best of all, practical. 
These lectures would be of great value to the students 
of both our theological schools. The third period each 
day was a combined session of the Ministers and Mis- 
sionary Association people. During this period Dr. Wal- 
ter H. Macpherson, president of the General Conven- 
tion, lectured on ‘‘Prophetic Voices in Modern Prose and 
Poetry.” Wednesday Dr. Macpherson spoke on “The 
Function of the Prophet in the Struggle for Political 
Freedom and the Emancipation of Woman.” In print 
this sounds like a large order, and it is, but Mac- 
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pherson filled the order as only Macpherson could. 
Dr. Macpherson 7s the prophet. Seeing and hearing 
“Walt” Macpherson is an event that escapes the 
power of verbal description. Suffice it to say that I 
experienced a humble craftsman’s joy at beholding 
an artist in action during Dr. Macpherson’s hour. 

Our genial General Convention President is an 
artist in more ways than one. Although he had nothing 
on exhibition at the hobby show, he might have ex- 
hibited a very creditable canvas. This artistic side 
of Dr. Macpherson I discovered by walking into his 
room at the Belmont and seeing on the wall an oil 
painting which he had done of a wooded vista at 
Turkey Run. 

The ministers, however, were by no means the 
whole show at Ferry Beach the week of August 8 to 15. 
The women of the W. N. M. A. were there in force. 
Four national officers were present: Mrs. Ezra B. 
Wood of Connecticut, first vice-president, Mrs. Donna 
P. Bonner of Washington, D. C., second vice-president, 
Miss Gertrude M. Whipple of Rhode Island, chairman 
of the Clara Barton Birthplace, and Mrs. Stanley 
Manning, National Literature Secretary and dean of 
the Women’s Institute. The Women also report a 
larger registration than last year. Mrs. Harry Adams 
Hersey lectured on the study book for next year, 
“Congo Crosses.” Miss Sally Wilkins of North Caro- 
lina gave a course in Methods for Mission Circles. 


To get the tempo and the atmosphere of the 
Women’s Institute I sat in one of Miss Wilkins’ classes. 
From that class I learned, much to my pleasure, that 
our Mission Circles do not propose merely to spend 
their study periods next year reading about the black 
man in far-off Africa. Their study is to include also 
the problem of the black brother in our midst, the 
American Negro. Of suggestions for conducting meet- 
ings that will be interesting and stimulating, Miss 
Wilkins had an abundant supply. One would not have 
to be told that this attractive young woman is a 
teacher. She has the manner, and teaches with thor- 
oughness and with charm. At the close of her lecture 
Miss Wilkins read several poems of the Negro poet, 
Paul Lawrence Dunbar. It was a real treat to hear one 
who is a master of Negro dialect read Dunbar’s poems. 
This incident recalled to one veteran Ferry Beacher 
the fact that several years ago Paul Lawrence Dunbar 
had spent an evening as a welcome guest at Ferry 
Beach, and had entertained his Universalist friends 
with readings from his work in the old Pavilion. 

The Ministers’ Luncheon was the last Institute 
event which I was able to attend. It was well worth 
staying to see the dining room filled with the clergy 
and their families and friends, and to share in their 
fellowship. And it is worth recording and publishing 
to the lay world at large that there were no speeches at 
the Ministers’ Luncheon. 


John Woolman, the American St. Francis 
Roland D. Sawyer 


I saw that a humble man with the blessing of the 
Lord, might live on little, and that where the heart was 
set on greatness, success in business did not satisfy, but 
that commonly with an increase of wealth, the desire 
for wealth the more increased.—Woolman’s Journal. 


ROHN G. WHITTIER performed a lasting work 
2 for the world in at least three particulars: he 

(© gathered up a body of early New England 
$=<3) legend and made it immortal; he wrote some 
splendid hymns, breathing a true theology, long before 
the theologians advanced; and he called the attention 


of the world to John Woolman, perhaps the most 


conscientious man who has lived in modern times, and 
who looked upon life with the same sweet and humble 
spirit as did St. Francis. 

Woolman was born in 1720, the oldest son and 
one of a family of thirteen children of a humble Quaker 
planter in New Jersey. He was swayed by the piety 
of the simple home, but like St. Francis became gay in 
his late teens, till sickness called him back to religion. 
During the twentieth and twenty-first years of his 
life he wrestled with the question of his future, as to 
entering trade or a business, but put it by and at 
twenty-two preached his first sermon. At twenty- 
three he made his first itinerary tour, learning the 
tailor’s trade that, like Paul, he might support him- 
self. 

His tender heart bled for the Negroes, as he saw 
their lives on his preaching tours through Maryland, 
Virginia and South Carolina, and in 1754 he published 
his first pamphlet, ‘“‘A Discussion on Keeping Negroes, 
Recommended to Christians of Every Denomination.” 


From that on anti-slavery preaching blends with his 
other message. 

In 1772 he crossed the Atlantic, humbly taking 
the steerage accommodations as befitting a servant 
of the Lord, and that he might reach the sailors. After 
a few months in England he died of small-pox. 

The Journal of Woolman is a book in which we 
see a sweet, loving spirit, full of zeal and good sense, 
wrestling with life. His tenderness for the birds, for 
men and women, his willingness to be supremely 
humble, his willingness to risk anything, as witness his 
visits to Indians on the war path in 1760, are inspiring 
bean for this soft and pleasure-seeking age to 
read. 

He had no advantage of education or social posi- 
tion or political pull, nor even the power of eloguence— 
only one thing was his, a downright sincerity which 
gave him rare spiritual charm and gave him power of 
appeal in the spiritual realm. Whittier shows this 
when he tells us how the roughly-clad American in 
undyed garments was first refused the right to be 
heard in the English gathering of Quaker elders, but 
who, when he did in the spirit insist on speaking, was 
so eagerly embraced by his listeners. 

No man or woman can arise from reading the 
Journal of Woolman without feeling, as I feel in writing 
this little article, that Christianity as seen in the life 
of Woolman is surely a valid thing, and that there is 
never a pressure around us which can defeat us in a 
desire to know what is real life, if we turn to Jesus and 
his message in the spirit of a St. Francis or a John 
Woolman. 
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America’s Welfare and the Farmer 
Alva W. Taylor 


a|MERICA’ S welfare depends upon the welfare 
of the farmer. He furnishes the food, the 
material for clothing and shelter, and all 
maces} those things without which nothing else 
oar be done. Yet he fares poorly in the national 
economy. In the past twenty years his debts have 
doubled, his taxes more than doubled, and the value 
of his farm has decreased from thirty to fifty percent. 
The proportion of our national wealth invested in 
farms decreased from one-half the total in 1860 to less 
than one-tenth in 1929. During the fifteen years before 
the depression the farm wealth increased by one-fourth 
and that of urban real estate by more than four times. 
While land prices increased the percentage income on 
it decreased. 

The farmer as a home owner suffered most from 
the depression also. Where all property suffered a loss 
of 30 percent, he suffered one of 57 percent between 
1929 and 1933. The average gross family income of the 
farm family sank in 1933 to about $900; out of that 
he had to pay all expenses, including interest and taxes, 
neither of which decreased. In 1929 a farm agent in 
the rich corn lands of Central Illinois induced 200 
farmers to keep books. Only 23 percent of them made 
the wages of farm hands after deducting five percent 
on the selling price of their land—and the selling price 
had declined 40 percent below what many of them 
had paid for it. 

The American farmer has been a rugged indi- 
vidualist. It required a rugged character to pioneer. 
From the colonial days, when, with an axe and a gun, 
he built his cabin and cleared the woods, down to the 
eighties when he built a sod house and conquered the 
prairies, he had to be able to stand on his own indi- 
vidual feet, meet all enemies, carve out his own destiny 
and ‘“‘win the West.” At the same time he ‘‘robbed the 
soil,” depleted the forests and saw his lands suffer 
erosion, heedless of the consequences. Governor Frank 
Lowden of illinois, the choice of Republican farmers 
for the presidential nomination in 1928, said: 

“The land of any country is the basis upon which 
its civilization must rest. . . . No satisfactory stand- 
ard of living can be achieved and maintained unless 
we shall be more successful in the future than we have 
been in the past in conserving the fertility of our soils. 

. Less than any other civilized nation have we 
given heed to those primary considerations. We have 
destroyed our forests and given over the land to farm- 
ing where it is suited only to a new growth of forest 
products. We have established farms in semi-arid 
regions where the land was suited only to grazing 
purposes.’ 

The effort of the Resettlement Administration to 
deal with this problem is built upon the work begun 
by Theodore Roosevelt’s Rural Life Commission and 
that of Gifford Pinchot for conservation. Surveys 
show that already more than one hundred million 
acres of soil has been depleted by erosion and aban- 
doned; another one hundred million is so depleted that 
its value i is only six percent that of allfarms. There is 
pathos in the fact ae hundreds of thousands of the 


unemployed have moved back to this poor land, as 
there is also in the fact that pioneering young farmers 
have moved on to it and the poorer lands of mountain, 
cut-over timber areas and dry prairie grass, following 
the paths of their heroic fathers in the ambition to 
make a home of their own. 

In Brown County, Indiana, where a great reaf- 
forestation project is under way, it was found that 
population had decreased by 50 percent between 1900 
and the beginning of the depression, but that it has 
increased since through unemployed city workers 
coming back to the abandoned farms in a pitiful effort 
to make a living. Less than three percent of them have 
been able to raise and sell as much as $100 worth of 
produce per year. In the area now being reafforested 
the farmers were able to pay a total of less than four 
percent of the upkeep of their schools and about the 
same for the upkeep of their roads; in other words, 
local taxation had provided, in round numbers, only 
$5,000 for schools and roads and the state had con- 
tributed more than $110,000. The residents had eked 
out a living by cutting down the trees left by the lum- 
berman as too small for saw boards and selling them 
for wood and ties—thus still farther depleting timber 


“resources. The Resettlement Administration is buying 


the land at from seven to nine dollars per acre and at 
the same time offering the hard-working, under- 
privileged and defeated farmers good lands on long 
term, low interest payments that will enable them to 
make a good living and in due course become owners. 
The secret of this lies in the difference between six 
percent and three percent for the loans, and in the 
further fact that Uncle Sam can take the risk where 
no banker or loan company can do so. 

Down in the Piedmont of north Georgia, another 
project relieves the highlander of his hillside acres and 
its corn nubbin income by taking over 300,000 acres 
for reafforestation—the only thing for which the land 
is useful. Another illustration is found in the poor 
“cut-over’’ lands of north Minnesota, where 5,000 
scattered farms, worth to purchase less than the annual 
rental value of good land, is being taken over, the 
pioneering but defeated farmers being offered good 
lands on a. basis that will enable them to pay for them 
by the saving of interest and the acceptance of super- 
vision to teach them scientific farming. On this one 
project a saving of three quarters of a million dollars 
will be effected yearly in the support of schools and 
roads. Up in Montana the dry lands that help to make 
up the dust bowl are yielding to the same enterprise. 
The Taylor grazing act will restore 122,000,000 of 
“dust bowl” soil to grass, and thus save it from wind 
erosion. Scientific studies made by the Department 
of Agriculture show that where a twelve-inch top soil 
will, on an eight percent slope, disappear through 
water erosion in from twenty-nine to thirty-five years, 
it will require from 7,000 to 12,000 years for it to do so 
under a cover of grass. 

Thus Uncle Sam is at last, through the Resettle- 
ment Administration, undertaking, in a manner be- 
fitting the problem, a beginning of conservation of 
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both his natural land resources and of those thousands 
of his citizens who are still possessed of the spirit of the 
pioneer but are defeated through the disappearance 
of the richer soils that gave their pioneer fathers a 
chance at success. The secret of the enterprise lies in 
the supervision given the undertaking, the offering 


of credit to those who have none in the commercial 
world, and in the fact that a saving of three percent in 
interest, plus instruction in scientific farming, will 
enable any honest tiller of the soil to do what his fore- 
fathers did on cheap or free lands in the past—make 
himself a self-supporting home-owner. 


Unitarianism of the Future 


Robert F. Duncan 


IN initiate on the board of directors of the 
American Unitarian Association in May, 
1935, had the experience of joining a board 
which had only a few days previously been 
severely criticized in public on at least one important 
count and more severely in private on many counts. 
The Commission of Appraisal had made a preliminary 
report, and it was not altogether complimentary. The 
youngest and most inexperienced member of the 
incoming board naturally wondered what he was 
getting into. 

The board took its own duties seriously, and 
gave a great deal of time to the study of the situations 
brought to its attention by the Commission in its 
several preliminary reports and conferences with 
board members. Before May, 1936, the board had 
taken action on several matters in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Commission. 

The result was that, instead of the conflict 
expected by some at the recent meetings in Boston, 
our denominational situation is greatly improved 
over a year ago. The tension is much less, if indeed it 
exists at all. 

This result, it seems to me, has been attained by a 
willingness on the part of the Commission of Appraisal, 
the board of directors, and thousands of Unitarians 
in our scattered churches, to hear the other side, 
and to attempt to understand the objectives and 
points of view of those from whom they differ. What 
differences did exist (and of course they are by no 
means cleared up) have arisen largely from lack of 
understanding of the facts. 

Another factor contributing to harmony is that 
the Fellowship as a whole is confident that certain 
suggestions for democratizing and rendering the 
Association more effective, offered by the Commission, 
have the backing of most Unitarians and will ulti- 
mately be put into effect. 

The Association is a corporation organized under 
the laws of Massachusetts, its members being certain 
contributing churches and other religious, educational, 
and philanthropic societies whose purposes are: 


To diffuse the knowledge and promote the interests 
of pure religion which, in accordance with the teachings 
of Jesus, is summed up in love to God and love to man; 

To encourage sympathy and cooperation among 
religious liberals; 

And to strengthen the churches which unite in the 
Association for more and better work for the kingdom 
of God. 


The activities of the Association are in the hands 
of the board of directors under the terms of a liberal 
charter. That body is free to determine what the 
Association shall do. 


One approach to an institution’s activities is its 
budget: how does it spend its money? In the fiscal 
year ending April 30, 1937, the American Unitarian 
Association is spending about $189,000, as follows: 


1. Personal service of officers to churches... .. $54,000 
2 Direct aid to Churenes 2 a see eee 45,000 
3. Department of Publications............. 13,500 
4, Department of Religious Education...... 138,500 
5. Assistance to other denominational organi- 
ZAtIONS 3. SKY a eee eee ee 12,500 
6. Administrative expense................. 12,500 
7. JMiscellaneous servicesa.er« . 8. 8 yas cee 12,500 
8. Department of Social Relations.......... 6,500 
9. A. U. A. Headquarters expense........... 6,000 
10. Department of Foreign Relations......... 5,500 
11. Meetings and conferences............... 4,200 
125 Departiment.of Publicity. =< one eee 1,500 
L3. Regional’ offices es eee ee eee 1,000 
14. Department of Comity and Fellowship. . 700 
15: bibrarys 2. 2. oe ee ee eee 600 


For the present fiscal year the Association anticipates 
an income of $172,000 ($31,000 from contributions from 
the churches and $141,000 from investments). The 
Association has appropriated a total of $172,064.64. 
Direct aid to churches has this year been cut from 
$45,000 to $36,648.64. 

The largest item here is in the form of salaries to 
men who serve the churches in the manner described 
in the Annual Reports. 

Quite naturally an argument may and does arise 
over the items in the Association’s budget. Here is an 
item of $54,000 for salaries. Might not such a sub- 
stantial sum be spent to better advantage on direct 
aid to the churches, to increase ministers’ pensions, 
to propagate the faith, or in any of a score of different 
ways? The present board does not think so. 

The board believes it can best carry out the pur- 
poses of the Association by spending $54,000 a year 
in employing experienced executives, most of them 
ministers, who devote their whole time to serving the 
churches in a multitude of ways. 

Some other board might spend this budget quite 
differently, and if any large group of delegates from the 
member churches believes that the Association budget 
should be spent differently, there is an orderly, recog- 
nized way for such a group to make itself heard: 
namely, by electing directors at the annual meeting 
who are pledged to a different program. 

But this must be remembered: All our churches 


in this time of depression have had to retrench. Pro- t | 


grams have been adopted which were born of neces- jf) 
sity. Any plan lookking to the more effective expendi- jj 
ture of the Association’s funds would, of course, i | 
receive the board’s most careful consideration. 1 | 

In considering the future of Unitarianism, it is J} 
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pertinent to examine that part of the report of the 
Commission of Appraisal which refers to organiza- 
tional changes at 25 Beacon Street. In Chapter II the 
Commission states that the principal of its reeommen- 
dation is ‘“‘to provide the foundation for an organization 
that shall be more democratic and also more efficient.” 
To that end it makes three broad recommendations: 
(1) a greater degree of integration among the national 
agencies; (2) decentralization of the Association’s ad- 
ministrative functions, and (3) a means for continued 
self-criticism. All three the Commission regards as 
important but it lays greatest emphasis on the second, 
decentralization. The Commission leaves no doubt on 
this point when it writes: ‘““The Commission believes 
that the time has come for the denominations to face 
the issue squarely and come to a decision. The crucial 
question seems to us to be the policy of decentraliza- 
tion.” 

Regarding practical steps toward decentralization, 
the Commission recommends in general that the ad- 
ministrative powers now centralized at 25 Beacon 
Street be distributed to certain other cities, thus stimu- 
lating the interest of Unitarians in regional centers 
located nearer to them than is Boston. Specifically the 
report recommends “‘that, as rapidly as possible, the 
directors take measures to locate three or more ad- 
ministrative officers in regional centers and to designate 
one located in Boston as the regional representative of 
New England.” 

This recommendation is less incisive than the 
similar one in the preliminary report of last year. And 
the Commission clearly indicates its appreciation of 
the difficulties in the following statements: “It is only 
because the Commission is recommending strong 
measures for the further integration of the Unitarian 
movement that it reeommends partial decentralization 
of administrative centers and responsibility and that 
only conditionally.” (Italics mine.) 

When discussing this subject the following facts, 
among a great many others, should be considered: 


A. The Central West has in effect a denominational 
officer in the secretary of the Western Conference. 

B. A regional representative was for some years 
located in the Pacific Coast. Rev. Clarence Reed of 
Oakland states in a recent article in The Christian 
Register that the Pacific Coast churches prefer the 
present arrangement of having one or more visitations 
each year from headquarters. 

C. There is general agreement that the New York 
area should have a resident secretary. There is now no 
secretary in New York only because the funds are not 
available. 

D. The Association directors voted long ago to 
place a secretary in the South as soon as the position 
could be financed. 

E. Within recent years the Association has cut its 
budget from $265,000 to $172,000—a move forced in 
part by a drop in annual contributions from the member 
churches to the Association from some $60,000 a year 
to $25,000. 

Opponents of decentralization have said that 
there are many practical difficulties in now adopting 
this recommendation to decentralize the headquarters 
functions: 


A. If the Commission’s definition of decentraliza- 
tion were carried out, it would involve the immediate 


raising of substantial additional funds by the churches. 

B. The placing of secretaries in the field would 
greatly increase the Association’s operating cost. 

C. Unless additional secretaries were engaged, the 
Association would no longer possess the perspective it 
now has of the country as a whole, so important in 
judging the merits of requests from many needy 
churches. 


Last year the Association appropriated only $400 
toward the maintenance of a regional headquarters. 
in New York. This year the appropriation is only 
$252 plus a rent-free headquarters at the West Side 
Church. The Metropolitan Conference, consisting of 
some twenty-four metropolitan churches, contributes 
only enough to maintain a part-time secretary with 
no service from June 20 to September 15. Obviously 
this representation of Unitarian interests in the largest 
city in the United States is inadequate. 

It was recently said at a Metropolitan Conference 
meeting that the annual cost of maintaining an ade- 
quate headquarters in New York would be $15,000— 
much more than the A. U. A. can now afford, or the 
churches of that area could raise. 

But could not a modest beginning, consistent 
with the recommendations of the Commission, be 
made with an annua] A. U. A. appropriation of say 
$4,000? This sum would permit the engaging by 
the conference of a well-trained religious secretary— 
probably a woman, for say $2,000, with a travel 
allowance to visit all the churches, to attend the 
various conferences in Philadelphia and up-state New 
York, and to submit thorough reports to the churches 
and conferences of the Association’s work and the 
conference activities. 

In addition there might well be two New York 
regional directors on the A. U. A. board, and they 
should be expected to visit the conference churches 
and report frequently to Boston headquarters. At 
least as a start, until it can be determined whether 
the New York churches desire a more extensive service, 
for which they are willing to provide a substantial 
subsidy, this economical program would seem suffi- 
cient. 

As this idea of decentralization is the heart and 
soul of the Commission’s report, I hope that the 
Association will take immediate steps to put it into 
operation at Jeast in the New York area, even though 
frankly on an experimental basis. 

I suspect that one of our difficulties is that a 
suggested parallel with the corporate form employed 
in business does not hold true in at least one respect: 
that when criticism arises it does not always result in 
the quick and decisive action of the business world. 
I have noticed that in philanthropic enterprises men 
who would not hesitate to act promptly in remedying 
a situation in their own businesses move cautiously as 
delegates or trustees. This may explain, in part, some 
of the recent criticism of the Association. 

Within the past few years the universities of this 
country have come under some criticism. As this 
criticism has grown, certain educational leaders have 
spoken out, to interpret the university to the public. 
Here is an instance from President Hutchins of the 
University of Chicago. See how clearly he defines the 
institution he is interpreting: “‘A university is a com~ 
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munity of scholars. It is not a club; it is not a reform 
school; it is not a political party; it is not an agency 
for propaganda. A university is a community of 
scholars.”’ 

Am I wrong in supposing that some of our leaders 
ean formulate a similarly clear, simple definition of 
the Unitarian Church—one which will command the 
attention and support of every intelligent citizen? 
As an experiment I tried recently to formulate such 
a statement and read it to a few friends. Here is the 
best I could do: 


The Unitarian Church is an organization of indi- 
viduals dedicated to promoting the simple truths of 
Christian living best expressed in “the Brotherhood of 
Man.” The Unitarian Church is not a political party; 
it is not a political lobby; it is not a social-science 
department; it is not an adult-education association; 
it is not a trust company; it is not primarily a social 
club; it is not a forum; it is not a theater; it is not a 
theological debating society. The Unitarian Church 
is an organization of individuals dedicated to promoting 
the simple truths of Christian living best expressed by 
“the Brotherhood of Man.” 


And incidentally, “the Brotherhood of Man”’ 
a common father. 

You can easily imagine the debate which followed. 
I quickly realized that the idea was probably im- 
practicable. But there is a need for a definition of 
this type which people can understand—a definition 

which strips off the non-essentials! 

In the Unitarian Church we have, to our credit, 
led the march away from theological debate. We sel- 
dom get tangled up in it, although the recent humanist 
controversy is typical of what I mean by getting off 
the track. On the fringe of our church there is a large 
number of otherwise intelligent people who appear 
totally indifferent to the church and do little, if any- 
thing, for its support. They seem to take pride in the 
statement that they ‘don’t get anything out of the 
church.” They will become intensely interested in 
Russia, in music, in the Parent-Teachers Association, 


implies 


in the country club, but they will have nothing to do 
with the church. These people will work for the 
hospital to minister to our physical needs, for the 
school and college to minister to our intellectual needs, 
but they let somebody else carry the burden of the 
church, which supplies society’s spiritual needs. 

Do these intelligent people of whom I speak 
believe that civilization can struggle to a higher level 
with a failing church and ethical values quoted daily 
at new lows? Do they see no relation between a public 
opinion shocked at a Nazi purge, aroused by an 
unprovoked assault on Ethiopia, or revolted by a 
Lindbergh-baby murder, and the teachings of Jesus 
Christ? 

The church should attack social evils at their 
sources—in the hearts of men and women where lie 
the motives which stand in the way of sound social 
action. There is its battleground—not in the lobbies 
of our legislatures. 

If I were asked to draft a platform for the imme- 
diate future of Unitarianism, I should submit the 
following planks: 


1. A painstaking study of the report of the Com- 
mission of Appraisal in order to glean from it every 
possible practicable suggestion for democratizing, 
simplifying and making more effective the Association’s 
organization and operations. 

2. The establishment of a contributory pension 
system for ministers and lay church workers—one of 
the most pressing needs of the Unitarian Church today. 

3. The formulation of the case for the church as an 
institution and particularly of our own church. 

4. The carrying of that case by the most intelligent 
methods to thousands of persons who now are not 
connected with any church. 

5. As soon as practicable the evolution of a plan 
which will finance on an adequate scale the activities 
of the various national agencies, strengthen weak 
churches, found new ones, offer inducements for the 
paying of adequate salaries to a grossly underpaid 
clergy, and meet the costs of an adequate publicity 
program. 


The Village Parish 


Randall S. Hilton 


HIS is an urban and urbane world. It is not 
s/ surprising that the vortex of organized re- 
ligious activity is found in the city. The ever- 

wm} crowing importance of the city has also in- 
creased the significance of the city church. This is as 
it should be, for the church must keep abreast of 
modern trends and conditions. The liberal church, 
particularly, must make itself effective in the urban 
communities where the future policies of the nation 
are being determined. 

Since this is true, and the majority of liberal 
churches are found in the cities, it is only natural that 
the graduates of our divinity schools should desire and 
seek city pastorates. There is a lure in the city church 
which is almost irresistible. Its role in the liberal 
process is unlimited. Its opportunities for social action 
are unique. It demands the very best in administrative 
and religious leadership. And, in most cases, it can 
offer a salary adequate for the physical and cultural 


needs of the minister. The city offers the social and 
intellectual advantages which are so important to the 
educated liberal preacher. 

But despite the alluring advantages of the city and 
the city church, there is still a case for the rural and 
small-town pastorate. Neither the denomination nor 
the young minister can afford to overlook the import- 
ance of the village church. It serves a purpose and 
offers opportunities which are both significant and 
unique. It is erroneous logic which would relegate 
the village parish to a position of relative unimport- 
ance. 

In a very literal sense the minister of a small-town 
church lives with his people. He knows them, and he 
knows all about them. What he doesn’t learn from 


them, he learns from their neighbors. He knows their | 


business and family difficulties. 
standing in the community and the reasons for it. 


The community and the individuals who constitute — 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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He is aware of their | 
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it are very real entities with which he is in constant 
contact. 

The same is true in regard to the people’s knowl- 
edge of the minister. He is not just somebody they 
hear on Sunday mornings, or meet on special occasions, 
or of whom they read in the newspapers. They are in 
daily association with him and know him as an indi- 
vidual in his home and in the community. 

While there are times when the village parson 
would like nothing better than to get away from the 
goldfish-bowl qualities of the small town, there is, 
nevertheless, a distinct advantage in the close relation- 
ship which exists between minister and people. A 
constant rapport is possible. The continuous inter- 
change of ideas and cooperation in activities, in both 
the church and the community, leads to a mutual 
understanding which is invaluable. 

These intimate relationships make it possible for 
the minister, and the various church organizations, to 
know and to serve the fundamental needs of the com- 
munity. These needs are many and varied and cer- 
tainly prevent monotony. They present real and 
practical problems offering unusual opportunities for a 
realistic and practical religion. 

Not least among. the opportunities open to the 
village parson is his contact with young people. The 
youth of the small town have few of the advantages 
of their city cousins. This is especially true when the 
comparison is made with the young people of liberal 
churches in the city. High schools in the towns cannot 
offer the range of subjects and activities found in 
metropolitan schools. The types of recreation are 
limited. There is little or no chance for employment 
and few are financially able to go to college. 


Here is a challenge to liberal religion and those 
ministers who would be realistic and practical. It will 
test the ingenuity of one who would try to provide 
wholesome recreation and further educational ad- 
vantages for these young people. With fewer secular 
agencies to aid the cultural development of village 
youth, the liberal church and the well-educated min- 
ister have an excellent opportunity to help create a 
healthy-mindedness among the young people of the 
community. It is more than an opportunity, it is a 
duty. These young men and young women are facing 
a rapidly changing world which at present is offering 
them little. There is practically no escape from it nor 
from themselves. If the youthful leaders of liberal 
religion have anything to offer them they should seek 
an opportunity to demonstrate it. 

These statements are presented with the full 
realization that the number of liberal churches in the 
smaller communities is few and, unfortunately, is 
becoming fewer. Many factors enter into this situation, 
but the final abandonment of these churches should 
not be accepted as inevitable. Liberalism in the rural 
areas is a necessary complement to liberalism in the 
cities. The youth of the towns must be trained to carry 
on the liberal tradition in their communities. And 
they also may prove valuable additions to city churches 
if they leave the town for the city. 

The village parish presents a real challenge to 
liberal religion. Whether it will meet this challenge 
successfully, or not, depends to a large extent upon 
whether liberal ministers, particularly of the younger 
generation, will recognize the opportunities and possi- 
bilities which are to be found in serving a village 
church. 


Notes from the Nofrontier News Service 


Balkan Frictions 


mii heritage of the Carthaginian peace treaties 
1 of 1919 is still evident in the Balkans. Every 
year Balkan countries hold football matches 
Bx) for the Balkan Cup, which the winning nation 
keeps for a year. This year the matches took place in 
Bucharest in Rumania. During the game between 
Greece and Bulgaria the sympathy of the Rumanian 
public was so strongly on the side of Greece that they 
threw bottles, glasses, and stones at the Bulgarian 
athletes. The next day, when the Bulgarians were 
scheduled to play the Rumanians, soldiers were 
brought to the field to prevent worse disorders. 

The reason for this incident is, of course, political. 
Bulgaria refuses to sign the Balkan pact which aims 
at perpetuating the status quo. Bulgaria is the only 
Balkan country which suffered territorial losses after 
the World War, and though she does nothing to 
endanger peace, the other nations know that she hopes 
for a revision of boundaries. Hence the ugly temper 
of the Rumanian football fans. 

For the same reason the Turks are very suspicious 
about the Bulgarians. This is the sixtieth anniversary 
of the Bulgarian revolt against Turkish rule. Various 
Bulgarian cities are celebrating that event, and fre- 
quent mention is naturally made of Turkish misgovern- 
ment and atrocities. The Turkish press resents these 


: 


celebrations very much, and has made some strong 
counter-attacks. The Bulgarians, on the other hand, 
see both these incidents as further evidence of the 
injustices they have suffered since the victors imposed 
a crushing peace treaty. 


Toward Belgian Neutrality 


Belgian peace forces are disturbed over their 
country’s possible involvement in the “next war.” In 
1914, Belgium was a pawn of the contending alliances 
and suffered heavily through the war. Today this 
small and populous country is part of the French- 
Russian alliance system and is counted upon for aid 
in case of conflict. 

Six leading peace groups, including the War 
Resisters, Catholic, Socialist, youth, and school so- 
cieties, have now issued a manifesto demanding the 
“voluntary and complete neutrality’ of Belgium. 
Belgium, they declare, has nothing to gain by war. 
“The worst peace is ten times better than modern 
war.’ Nor do the various alliances make for peace, 
rather “they lead directly to war.’’ Belgium should 
therefore sever all its military ties to other countries 
and “cease furnishing cannon fodder to France, Eng- 
land, or Russia.” 

The program of these peace groups includes: 
Voluntary and complete neutrality; freedom from all 


pacts and alliances; and complete disarmament. In 
such action, these Belgians believe, lies far greater 
security than in huge armies and military alliances. 


Canadian History Textbooks 


The annual convention of the Ontario Educational 
Association was the occasion of attacks on militarism 
in history text-books. Before teachers and educators 
from all over Ontario, Mrs. Isa M. Byers of the Wo- 
men’s International League charged that nationalism 
and militarism are rampant in the history books used 
in the Canadian public schools. Professor Glazebrook 
of the History Department of the University of 
Toronto pointed out that in the textbooks on English 
history used in Toronto public schools, 20 to 40 percent 
of the pages were devoted to military exploits and to 
the glorification-of war. In spite of this, Mr. Duncan 
Marshall, deputy minister of Education for Ontario, 
announced that no decision had been reached as to 
changes in history text-books used in the province. 
Meanwhile Mr. Hanna of Malvern Collegiate, Toronto, 
stressed the great importance of training not only for 
Canadian, but also for world, citizenship. 


New Imperialist Tricks 


Cortez frightened the Mexican Indians with the 
booming of a gun; Mark Twain’s Connecticut Yankee 
foretold an eclipse of the sun and made himself feared; 
African natives have worshiped the voice that comes 
out of a phonograph. And now science is again being 
pressed into the service of the imperialists in a novel 
way. : 
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In Iraq the British Royal Air Force employed 
radio-equipped planes which spoke to the people 
through an apparatus audible over several square 
miles. Warnings and instructions in the vernacular 
proved extremely effective. The same method is now 
to be tried on the Northwest Frontier of India and 
Somaliland. The very appearance of airplanes is 
terrifying to the natives, and when the thunder-voice 
is added the effect is overwhelming. 


Peace Shops 


That is the name given to peace exhibits in 
England. The success of this method of peace work 
overseas makes it worth while to describe its technique. 

The purpose is to reach the casual passer-by, not 
the convinced adherent. The first thing to do is to hire 
a shop in the most promising neighborhood. In Eng- 
land it has been found a wise precaution to take out 
insurance, since these exhibits incur the wrath of the 
war-mongers and are sometimes wrecked. The prem- 
ises must be arranged in the most orderly and tasteful 
manner in order to create a good impression from the 
first. A good window display helps to attract attention 
and to draw crowds into the shop itself. 

Such an exhibit can continue with good results 
for about a week, and then it should be moved or dis- 
continued. This short duration brings it financially 
within the compass of any fairly large group. A 
particularly successful “peace shop” was recently 
conducted by the Methodist Peace Fellowship in 
London. There were many visitors and some even 
signed the Peace Pledge. 


Fifth Annual Pastors’ Institute at Chicago 


E. Dean Ellenwood 


Noblesse oblige—a confession of obligation implied in priv- 
ilege—is evidently taken seriously by Chicago’s great univer- 
sity. This school owes much of its growing prestige and power 
to its unusually comprehensive faculty and its marvelous aca- 
demic and physical equipment, which have been made possible 
by the millions of dollars generously bestowed by John D. Rocke- 
feller and other industrial and commercial leaders of the United 
States. One of the functions of this gigantic exposition of “‘de- 
partmentalized education,” is evidently to redistribute among 
the millions of the “humble and nameless” whose industry and 
fidelity have made possible these vast aggregations of wealth, 
some portion of that wealth which their toil has created. Prob- 
ably the board of directors do not deliberately design this result. 
It is simply another of those many convincing evidences that 
“there is a destiny that shapes our designs,’”’ or, as Emerson re- 
minds us in his “Compensation,” ‘‘there is a law governing all 
things, material and spiritual, by which wealth, as all other 
forces, seeks its level.” All over America are countless com- 
munities whose professional, industrial, and commercial leaders 
are better equipped for their responsible tasks because this uni- 
versity and similar institutions heed the ancient admonition that 
“from whoever hath received much, shall much be required.” 

Activities at the University of Chicago are suspended for 
only one month of each year. And even in that month (Sep- 
tember) research laboratories and libraries are always available, 
and dormitories are ready to welcome those whose “urge for 
information” drives them with undiminished tempo, even though 
lecture halls are silent and class room corridors are deserted. 
The ‘Summer Quarter” brings to the university each year 
several hundred teachers, and ministers, and librarians, from all 
over the Middle West and South, and not infrequently also 


from the very shadows of Harvard, Yale, and Princeton. This is 
the period, also, for ‘‘institutes,’’ conferences, and convocations 
of various kinds, sponsored and arranged by the Faculty Council 
of the university, for the benefit of special groups of workers in 
religious and educational circles, and also in charitable and 
philanthropic foundations. That these organizations appreciate 
such opportunities to share the use of the facilities of the uni- 
versity is attested by their return, year after year, for these an- 
nual gatherings. To indicate something of the scope of this 
service, let me name a few of such conferences meeting during 
this summer in various buildings of this far-flung campus: ‘“‘Con- 
ference on Business Education,’’ June 25-29. “Conference of 
Welfare Organization,” July 8-12. “Institute for Administrative 
Officers of Higher Educational Institutions,” July 15-19. ‘‘Con- 
ference of Administrative Officers of Public and Private Schools,” 
July 20-26. ‘Fifth Interdenominational Pastors’ Institute,” 
July 27-August 2. “Institute for School and College Librarians,” 
Aug. 10-15. a 

The Fifth Annual Pastors’ Institute brought together ap- 
proximately two hundred ministers from more than twenty-five 
states in our Union, and representing about twenty different 
Protestant denominations. Representatives from the New 
England area were more numerous this year than last, while 
New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland, and Virginia, 
each had ministers registered for the entire week. Quite natu- 
rally the majority came from the Middle West and the South. 
The Institute began with a service of worship Monday evening 
in the great chapel of the university, with a sermon on “A New 
Strategy for Protestantism,” by Dr. Ivan Lee Holt, pastor of 
St. John’s Methodist Episcopal Church, South, of St. Louis, Mo., 
and president of the Federal Council of Churches. Seats in the 
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forward part of the nave were reserved for the members of the 
Institute and their wives. The remainder of the congregation 
of nearly two thousand persons was composed of summer 
students at the university, together with many Chicago resi- 
dents from the neighborhood. Inspiring music by two great 
choruses, one in the chancel, and the other in a choir gallery high 
up at the rear end of the chapel, singing in antiphonal responses, 
aided by one of America’s greatest organs, added greatly to the 
impressiveness of the service. 

Classes were in session from nine to twelve each morning, 
during the week of the Institute, in charge of eminent instructors, 
drawn, not only from the several theological schools affiliated 
with the University of Chicago, but also from Union and Yale 
divinity schools. Registrants were offered their choice of courses, 
as follows: Nine o’clock: “Christianity and Other Religions,” 
“The Christian Idea of God,’ “‘The Church in the Post-War 
World,” ‘“‘Religion and Culture.”’ Ten o’clock: ‘Human Nature 
and Religion,” ‘‘Frontiers of Thought and Practice in Current 
Religious Education,” “Liberal Movements in Non-Christian 
Religions,” ““The Psychiatric Approach to Pastoral Counseling.” 
(This course was given by the chaplain of the Illinois State Hos- 
pital for Mental Diseases at Elgin, Ill.) Eleven o’clock: ‘Early 
Christian Literature and Life,’ “‘The Psalmists and Israel’s 
Culture,” ‘‘Modern Preaching,” ‘‘Makers of Christianity.” 
From 1.30 to 2.30 each afternoon a class in ‘‘Public Speech”’ was 
offered by the instructor in that department. The remainder of 
each afternoon during the week was given over to recreational 
activities, with a choice also each day of “conducted” visits to 
various interesting elements of Chicago’s varied life and culture. 

On Wednesday afternoon the many lovers of baseball 
among the Institute members were the guests of J. Louis Com- 
iskey, president of the Chicago American League Baseball Club, 
at “‘Comiskey Park,” to witness a contest between the Chicago 
“White Sox” and the Philadelphia “‘Athletics.”’ Thursday eve- 
ning, in Hutchinson Court, one of the great open-air amphi- 
theaters of the university, a delightful concert was given for the 
members of the Institute, by the Illinois Symphony Orchestra, 
one of the units of the Federal Music Project, W. P. A. This 
splendid group of eighty artists, drawn from the ranks of the 
hitherto ‘“‘unemployed,” presented a program long to be re- 
membered. 

A feature of the Institute, given for the first time this year, 
and very much enjoyed, was a series of three ‘‘Round Table and 
Open Forum” sessions, held in one of the lovely “garths,” or 
out-door assembly spaces of the Chicago Theological Seminary. 
On Tuesday evening the subject was, ‘Is God a Phantom, a Force 
or a Person?” with two Chicago professors of Religious Philos- 
ophy, and a similar educator from Yale, leading the discussion. 
On Wednesday evening, an eminent lecturer on world events 
spoke on “Is Fascism Coming to America?” On Friday evening 
“The World Situation Today” was discussed by two of the 
professors in the Department of Economics of the university. 
The question periods following these forums were, naturally, 
most instructive. 

This survey of the activities of these two hundred America 
preachers during the week of this popular Pastors’ Institute, 
indicates the wide range of interests of the ‘‘ministeria! mind’ 
of today. It also reveals the careful planning of the program com- 
mittee of the Institute. Moreover, it at least suggests the possi- 
bility that two hundred churches throughout America should 
enjoy somewhat better informed and better balanced instruction 
from their pulpits during the coming church season. 

These Pastors’ Institutes have been sponsored and provided 
for the past five years, through the cooperation of three of the 
several Schools of Religion now affiliated with the university, 
and have been made possible at a minimum of expense for those 
attending by the free use provided by the university of its lec- 
ture halls, dormitories, and other facilities. A registration fee 
-of $2.00 covers all cost of tuition for the week, including all lec- 
tures and other educational features. Meals and lodging, in the 
‘beautiful new College Residence Halls, are provided for the en- 

ire week for $13. Thus it will be evident that the Pastors’ In- 
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stitute can hardly be classed as a profit-seeking institution. 
Furthermore, there is here revealed the acceptance, on the part 
of the directors of the university, of the implications of the thesis 
with which I began this story, “Privilege and power inevitably 
involve obligation.” 

The affiliated schools of the university whose leaders as- 
sume responsibility for these Institutes are the Divinity School 
of the University (Baptist), the Chicago Theological Seminary 
(Congregational), and the Disciples Divinity House (Disciples). 
Other theological schools affiliated with the university are Mead- 
ville (Unitarian), and Ryder (Universalist). The free exchange 
of opinions and experiences among the students of these schools 
promotes a spirit of tolerance and mutual understanding inval- 
uable to any modern minister. This same “fellowship of kindred 
souls” is one of the greatly appreciated by-products of these 
annual Pastors’ Institutes. Many pleasant friendships are thus 
created among ministers serving in widely separated fields. 

Universalist ministers attending the Institute this year in- 
cluded Olson of Ohio, Hartley of Illinois, Lumsden of Connecticut 
and Ellenwood of Rhode Island. 


* * * 


THE NATIONAL PREACHING MISSION 


A twentieth century national evangelistic movement which 
will employ the preaching talents and spiritual powers of the 
world’s foremost religious leaders is to be carried on this fall 
by the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America. It 
will seek to bring about a reconsecration of individual life to 
God and reestablish a faith in Christianity as the fundamental 
basis for curing the ills that oppress society. 

Known as the National Preaching Mission, the undertaking 
promises to be the greatest united venture in religion on the part 
of the Protestant churches of America in this generation. Bringing 
over E. Stanley Jones, probably the world’s leading active mis- 
sionary, from India, Muriel Lester, the ‘Jane Addams” of 
London, England, Dr. Henry Louis Henriod, Executive Secretary 
of the World’s Alliance for International Friendship through the 
Churches, from Geneva, Switzerland, and Rev. John S. Whale, 
president of Cheshunt College in Cambridge, the Mission has 
assembled a group of more than fifty renowned clergymen, lay- 
men and women from many parts of the world as its leaders. 

Those men and women, arranged in speaking groups, will 
visit twenty-five major centers of population in America during 
a period of three months, where they will conduct four-day 
Missions in cooperation with the local Protestant churches and 
groups. This first phase of the movement begins in Central 
New York State, reaching Albany, Buffalo, Syracuse and Roch- 
ester, on September 138, 14, 15 and 16, extends as far west as 
San Francisco, includes Vancouver, British Columbia, and ends 
in New York City, on December 6, 7, 8 and 9, with a meeting in 
Madison Square Garden. 

In the intervening weeks, the Mission’s caravan will visit 
Pittsburgh, Kansas City, Detroit, Indianapolis, Atlanta, Birm- 
ingham, Louisville, St. Louis, Cleveland, Des Moines, Omaha, 
Billings, Seattle, Vancouver, Portland (Oregon), San Francisco, 
Oakland, Los Angeles, Dallas, Chicago, Washington, D. C., 
Raleigh, Philadelphia and Boston. 

Each four-day Mission in these centers will be held either 
from Sunday through Wednesday or from Thursday through 
Sunday, and will attempt to reach every group of the Protestant 
population. There will be meetings for ministers and for women 
each week-day morning, popular noonday evangelistic services 
in a downtown church or theater, a men’s luncheon for one hun- 
dred of the most influential lay leaders in the community, a 
similar luncheon for women, and a luncheon for all office holders 
in the local churches. In the afternoons, there will be a series of 
educational seminars—each person attending will study a single 
subject for three days. These study groups will be open to 
ministers and laymen. The subjects are: The Christian Message, 
Using the Bible, Personal Evangelism, The Christian Family, 
Christianity and Social Problems, Christianity and World Prob- 
lems. In the late afternoon of each day, there will be a young 
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people’s conference. A united mass meeting with music by com- 
bined church choirs will be held each week-day evening, culmi- 
nating in a final giant public assembly in one of the largest 
auditoriums of the city on Sunday afternoon. When the speakers 
are not being used before these groups, they will be available for 
addresses at luncheon clubs, colleges, universities, etc. 

The four-day Missions will provide the impetus for a similar 
evangelistic program in adjacent cities and communities. This 
will be the second phase of the movement, during which two and 
one day Missions will be conducted in the smaller towns under 
leadership provided by the larger cities. 

The third and final phase of the movement will be a series 
of nation-wide eight day Preaching Missions in every local church, 
large or small, in the country, to be held preferably during 
November, and following the visit of the speaking team. Thus 
every pastor and church member in the country will share in this 
modern religious revival. 

Eighteen months have been spent in preparation for the 
Nntional Preaching Mission by a committee of fifteen, headed 
by Dr. William Hiram Foulkes, pastor of the Old First Church 
of Newark, New Jersey, and Dr. Jesse M. Bader, Executive 
Secretary of the Federal Council’s Department of Evangelism. 
Dr. Bader has visited many church leaders throughout the 
country, but particularly in each of the Preaching Mission cities, 
in behalf of the Mission. In each of the twenty-five centers, a 
committee of local Protestant leaders has been set up to direct 
the program. Dr. Bader will accompany the speaking teams on 
the three months’ tour; Dr. Foulkes will preside at meetings in 
many of the cities. 

Dr. E. Stanley Jones will arrive in New York on the Queen 
Mary on September 7. He will devote three months to the 
movement, and speak in each of the twenty-five cities. In com- 
pany with the other Mission leaders, he will attend a Conference 
Retreat to be held at Beaver College, Jenkintown, Penn., on 
September 8 and 9. The speakers will serve the Mission for vary- 
ing periods. Pastors have secured extended leaves of absence from 
their parishes to participate. Canada is sending Right Rev. 
Richard Roberts, Moderator of the United Church of Canada, 
and Very Rey. Cecil Quainton, Dean of Christ Cathedral, Vic- 
toria, B.C. Dr. T. Z. Koo, student leader of China, who will 
take part, is already in this country. One of the outstanding 
American leaders is the Assistant Secretary of State, Francis B. 
Sayre. 

Explaining the ‘“‘Why” of the National Preaching Mission, 
the committee states: “No one who understands either the 
Christian Gospel or the world in which we live could desire to 
see the churches be less concerned with social and international 
problems. We may, however, well ask ourselves whether we are 
likely to get much farther in making society Christian until we 
have gone much deeper in cultivating persona! relationship with 
God and personal insight into the meaning of the Christian 
Gospel. We are discovering now that the social causes to which 
we are urging men to devote themselves require a moral and 
spiritua] dynamic which the causes do not themselves generate. 
The strategy of advance for the National Preaching Mission is 
to strengthen the basic foundations of Christian faith. From such 
an outcome the richest results will flow for every Christian task.” 

x * * 


GIGANTIC SUMS OF MONEY 


Complaints and inquiries to the Boston Better Business 
Bureau regarding ‘‘Beano”’ indicate its destructive influence as a 
legalized gambling device is growing in leaps and bounds. The 
following is a typical complaint from an anonymous source: 


Gentlemen: 

I wish to call this matter to your attention in helping 
me, as well as others, no doubt you know or heard of 
the Beano places in Boston. For the past 5-6 weeks my 
wife is been gambling in the Beano places and loosing 
every time from 3 to 5 dollars—I have been fighting 
with her always but without results. But the time has 
come that I complain to some one and believing that you 


can help this. Last Saturday I gave my wife my pay 
21 dollars. She in turn gave 3 dollars for my lunches an 
carfare for the whole week—late in the afternoon my 
wife left the house and was suppose to go shopping— 
instead she went to the Beano places on Washington 
Street Boston and lost all the money, and not telling me 
about until Sunday when she did not have any dinner 
for our two children and ourselves. 

My wife I can say this much for her is a good 
wooman, but from my observing whats going on in 
these places a specially Monday and Wednesday when 
wooman don’t have to pay when accompanied or 
playing with a man—the best wooman will ask a man if 
she can play with him—he the man don’t have to pay 
for the wooman, so naturally he don’t refuse—and 
after the time playing the man goes out with the 
wooman and she pays for her free beano games to the 
man. Pleas help to stop this terrible condition in 
Boston. 

Thanking you and 
Wishing you success 
A broken husband. 


Unlike some other legal gambling devices closely regulated 
by the state, the beano game does not share a percentage of its. 
bets with the state. Nor does the percentage of the winnings to 
the amount bet by the public anywhere near approximate that 
disbursed to the public in the regulated legalized gambling games, 
such as horse racing, for instance. For example, during an in- 
vestigation of a beano game several years ago by the Boston 
Better Business Bureau, it was estimated that $36 was taken in 
every thirty minutes, for which retail merchandise certificates 
amounting to only $9.00 could have been obtained by the public 
who put up the $36. With these figures as a guide, it is clearly 
seen that gigantic sums of money are involved in the operation 
of hundreds of beano games operating eight, nine, and ten hours. 
a day in the city of Boston and throughout the state of Massa- 
chusetts. Of this gigantic sum, the public gets but a pittance, as, 
generally speaking, do the so-called charitable organizations, 
etc., for whose benefit the game is supposed to be run. 

Legislation was later introduced to legalize the playing of 
the game when its proceeds were donated to charitable, civic, 
educational, or religious purposes. So important was this legis- 
lation regarded or so powerful were the proponents of it, that the 
act was voted as an emergency and was “hereby declared to be 
an emergency law necessary for the immediate preservation for 
the publie convenience.”’ : 

Since this legislation, beano games have become even more 
numerous and popular, although the methods of operating them 
have come under considerable criticism—recent disclosures hav- 
ing exposed the extremely small percentage of the proceeds which 
go to any of the so-called charities. Further investigations will 
also disclose the extremely small percentage which goes to the 
public participants in the games, leading to the definite con- 
clusion that the games are not primarily operated for the benefit 
of either the public or charities, but for promoters or those closely 
identified with them. With 100 beano games to every race track 
and with operations running day and night in our residential and 
business districts, the toll taken from the public runs into millions: 
of dollars.—Boston Beiter Business Bureau. 


* * * 


AFTER ALL, JUDGES ARE ONLY PEOPLE 


How amazing it is that in the midst of controversies on 
every conceivable subject, one should expect unanimity of opinion 
upon difficult legal questions. . The history of scholarship 
is a record of disagreements. Pee her we deal with questions 
relating to principles of law and their application, we do not sud- 
denly rise to a stratosphere of icy certainty. . In the highest. 
ranges of thought, in theology, philosophy, ane science, we find 
differences of view on the part of the most distinguished experts— 


theologians, philosophers, and scientists. —Chief Justice Charles: 
Evans Hughes. 
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Reactions of Qur Readers 


UNDERSTANDING NEEDED BY A CONFUSED WORLD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The editorial on Tugwell in the August 8 issue of the Leader 
shows that kind of understanding and insight which a confused 
and prejudiced people needs to have. You state the case in 
human terms rather than in financial terms, and if there is one 
thing we all need to get straight, it seems to me, it is the fact that 
money costs are not the only ones to be considered in a developing 
society. A group of intelligent men with enlightened and humane 
conscience, a plan for an ordered social scheme, the subjugation 
of purely commercial motives, are all feared by people who 
consciously or unconsciously identify themselves with the old 
order which has so sadly crumbled. You wisely say that the 
cooperative movement has its limits; what people need to realize 
is that there are genuine alternatives to the methods which have 
revealed their own inadequacy. Your outline of the possibilities 
of the cooperative movement lets us see one valid alternative. 

One of the weaknesses of the cooperatives apparently seems 
to be a defenselessness at the time of class conflict. I understand 
that there were extensive cooperative movements in both Russia 
and Germany that were easily wiped out when the class issue 
mounted to a left or right revolution. I mention this only because 
it seems that there nre operative forces more basic than the 
cooperative movement itself which must be taken into con- 
sideration in any realistic view of things. ; 

It is my conviction that we liberals have tried to close our 
eyes to the whole class issue. We don’t want it to exist, therefore 
we deny its significance in the present set-up. I wish we could 
have first-rate analysis of the class issue in terms that would be 
relevant to our work in the churches. 

In any case, that forthright editorial ranks high in my 


_ estimation. 


Max Kapp. 


FOR DR. BRADLEY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Please thank ‘‘wise Asa’’ for me for the bon mot, “‘Your car 
will run as well towards church as away from it.”’ 

In Dr. Bradley’s ninth article on “Pacific Coast Universal- 
ism,’’ why did he not tell the name (or alias) of that clerical 
“wolf in sheep’s clothing” at Seattle some forty years ago? 

Hosea Starr Ballou. 

Brookline, Mass. 


* * 


THE CARDINAL IN NORTHERN PENNSYLVANIA 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

You will be glad to know the cardinal has gotten this far 
north. He came as a belated Christmas gift Dec. 26 to friends 
of mine who were shut in from cold and sickness. They had a 
beautiful small, fluffy, pine snuggled up against a wind protected 
corner of the house, and there he lived until March 24. They 
placed a shelf there for his crumbs; and being both hungry and 
thrifty, he ate any which fell from his table on to the snow-covered 
ground, returning at once to his snowy pine. No other bird was 
allowed to dine with him or share his green shelter. Chickadees 
and even Quakery little nuthatches had to keep out. One day in 
March, a worn little traveler dropped upon his table, cold and 
oh, so hungry, and, yes, sir, the cardinal let it snuggle close to 
his breast and eat of his crumbs all day. Isn’t that a sort of a 
good Samaritan story in reverse? 

The cardinal went away for a week, and after a few days 
went for another week, successful in finding a mate, but what 
an arbitrary one!—she would not come to his pine tree. After 
two days calling back and forth she won out and he went 
away. 

My most thrilling bird experience this year was in Victoria 


« 


in June, when I saw the skylarks “holding up the sky with their 
little wings.” 

My parched lawn here in Wyalusing has been dotted with 
pans of water. It was amusing one day to see a bluebird making 
no attempt to bathe but serenely soaking his feet in the sun-hot, 
water. 

Theresa Homet Patterson. 


* Ox 


SIGNS OF THE COMING DAY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The letter of Dr. Augustus P. Reccord referring to the suc- 
cess of the union of Universalist and Unitarian churches in Detroit 
calls attention to the most important question now confronting 
the religious world. 

Union either in the form of merger or federation, locally or 
nationally, has taken place so fast that both friends and foes of 
the movements stand aghast. 

The record of Universalists in this respect is interesting. 
The attempt at federation of the Universalist and Congregational 
fellowships a few years ago failed dismally, because the time was 
not ripe, perhaps. But this has not prevented many mergers 
between local groups where sanctified common sense has had its 
way. Then there are local unions of Unitarians and Universalists 
and of Congregational and Unitarian churches. All these local 
groupings point the way and are heraldic signs of the coming day 
when the great liberal communions, Congregational, Unitarian 
and Universalist, will be one. 

Objection has been raised to local mergers or federation on 
the part of some Universalists because it is maintained that it 
means the loss of a Universalist church. Where this is true it is 
due to the lethargy and indifference on the part of the Universal- 
ists, and that would: have brought on the same result, as has 
happened all too often. 

In this day and age no community will support two liberal 
churches within a block of each other. Both will be gainers by 
pooling their resources. Only blind sectarianism can fail to see 
this. 

Carl Axel Polson. 

Decatur, Ill. 


* * 


HAS CHRISTIANITY FAILED? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Mr. Westwood gives a decisive ‘‘No” to those who say 
Christianity has failed, and says their charges are the result of 
shallow thinking. 

But his denial is not an answer to the charge, and out of the 
profundity of his thoughts he fails to produce anything to light 
the way out of the confusion in which the leaders of Christianity 
find themselves. Again, Mr. Westwood says ‘“‘Christianity is an 
ideal, and ideals cannot fail.” In this he is twice wrong. Ideals 
can fail or they can succeed, in inspiring men to endeavor. Then 
the Christianity that is said to have failed is not an ideal, but is 
man’s endeavor to attain the Christian ideal, it is the movement 
of society toward that ideal. 

Mr. Westwood seems to attribute any measure of failure 
that has occurred to man’s loving darkness rather than light. 

Is it not rather that leaders of Christianity have lost sight 
of their ideal and are wandering in a morass of ideas, following 
every will-o’-the-wisp that appears? 

Christianity seems to be in need of leadership that will lift 
up its ideal in the bright light of truth so that it may draw men 
unto it, leadership that will still the clamor of lo here, lo there, is 
the way, leadership whose trumpet shall give no uncertain sound. 
But we scan the stars in vain for signs of the coming of such 
leadership, and until it does come Christianity must bear the 


charge of having failed, at least in a measure. 
AG 
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Charles S. MacFarland 


Across the Years. An Autobiography. 
By Charles S. Macfarland. (Macmillan. 
$2.75.) 


The author of this autobiography, who 
was for a number of years genera] secretary 
of the Federal Council of Churches, is 
quite frank regarding both his strength 
and his weakness. “I have, too often, been 
self-assertive, have taken myself too seri- 
ously, have had too much love of praise and 
of consequent pride and self-satisfaction. 
I have been at times an opportunist, per- 
haps even to the extent of ethical defi- 
ciency.” It is not often that men can 
summon the courage to confess in this way 
before the world. But the book as a whole 
supports the first part of this self-criticism; 
it does take its author too seriously. It is 
the kind of autobiography of which one 
feels bound to say, ‘‘members of the 
author’s family and his intimate friends 
will be happy to have on record the experi- 
ence and the opinions of Dr. Macfarland.” 
But of course that leaves something unsaid! 

Dr. Macfarland moved as a statesman 
of American Protestantism among states- 
men, generals and admirals; the war period 
gave him a supreme opportunity and he 
played his part, that of a messenger for 
American Christians to the important men 
in Allied capitals, with gusto; we are not 
spared any detail that can add to the 
importance of the interviews he secured 
or the calls he made. There are strange 
contrasts in the book, and the most notable 
is that between his activities as director 
of the organization which presumed to 
speak for American Christians in their 
relations with the army and navy, and his 
wife’s admirable post-war campaign to 
check the militaristic propaganda within 
the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
to which she belonged. 

The chapter containing the story of Mrs. 
Macfarland’s encounter with the D. A. R. 
Officials is a valuable one. Her long state- 
ment, carefully documented, is reproduced, 
and the sorry attempt of the national 
officers of the Society to intimidate this 
brave woman, who dared to disturb “the 
harmony of the Society,’’ shows how suc- 
cessful the professional propagandists were 
in stirring up credulous women to oppose 
decent and Christian men and women 
working for intelligent national policies 
and for peace, 

One smiles’ a little on learning that the 
author, who acknowledges a great debt 
to Dr. George A. Gordon during his student 
years, set out later to reverse the relation- 
ship and become his teacher. Gordon was, 
we are told, intimately associated with 
men who, while liberal in theology, were 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


narrow and reactionary in their social 
views. The implication is that Dr. Gor- 
don, one of the most independent of men, 
trimmed his social teaching to suit the 
views of his parishioners, or at least was 
unduly influenced by them. 

The book reflects rather clearly a chap- 
ter in American Protestantism, one that 
may not yet be over. It contains material 
that the historian of American religion a 
hundred years from now may find sig- 
nificant. But we are a little too close to 
the events described to be able to see them 
in a perspective which gives significance 
to all the men concerned in them. 


* * 


Catholic Action 


Fire on the Earth. By Paul H. Furfey. 
(Macmillan. $2.00.) 


A Catholic sociologist presents an in- 
terpretation of social action from the stand- 
point of his church. The author is evi- 
dently one of the younger churchmen who 
wishes to see a more vigorous contribution 
to social reform made by his fellow-Catho- 
lics, but he keeps his ideas strictly within 
the framework of Catholic dogma. It is 
perhaps fairer to say that he shows how, 
for the Catholic, all humanitarian con- 
victions and plans flow naturally and 
logically from the dogmas, which have 
priority as ‘‘revealed religion.” 

Protestants will be interested in the 
exposition of the two standards which are 
inherent in Catholic thought, “‘a mediocre 
standard and a heroic standard.’”’ The 
difference between the convictions and 
actions of the saints and those of common 
Catholics, it is explained, is one of faith. 
“By repeated acts of faith the saints had 
schooled themselves to a vivid realization 
of the truths of faith. Specifically, as re- 
gards social life, the great heroes of Chris- 
tian charity had taught themselves by 
continuous effort to realize the presence 
of God in their neighbor and to see in their 
proper perspective all the other truths 
which are important to Catholic social 
action.” 

Dr. Furfey is realistic in facing the con- 
ditions under which any far-reaching social 
action is to be taken. “The dominant 
classes will always turn with insane fury 
against any leader who threatens their 
privileges.”’ Some Catholics, he reminds 
us, are foolish enough to dream of com- 
promise, but “‘the leopard does not change 
its spots.” 

Side by side the author places two sys- 
tems of social thought, the materialistic, 
which does not take into account the super- 
natural order, and the Catholic system, 
which considers that supernatural order 
the deepest reality in the universe. Re- 
viewing the economic questions of our 
time, he challenges the attitude of timid 


and cautious Catholics who would uphold 
the double standard — uncompromising 
loyalty to Christian ideals for the saints, 
but the recognition by ordinary mortals 
that society must be framed, not for rare 
exceptions like the saints, but for the 
general run of mankind. 

This little treatise is indicative of a 
ferment of radical social thought among 
Catholic thinkers, and while many of the 
syllogisms by which the author reaches 
his conclusions are impossible for Protes- 
tants, the basic spiritual interpretation of 
society is indeed one which underlies much 
Protestant thought today. 


THE CHIP BASKET 


Twenty-five ladies of the Portsmouth 
church enjoyed a picnic at Newcastle, at 
the new home of Mr. and Mrs. Gardner W. 
Witham. Mrs. Witham is president of the 
Ladies’ Circle. 

Sally Wilkins and Lucille Ward of Rose 
Hill, and Edna Williams of Fayetteville, 
all of North Carolina, were guests of Rev. 
and Mrs. Frank Chatterton at Ports- 
mouth. Sorry they didn’t come to Kings- 
ton. 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert P. Langtry of our 
Portsmouth society celebrated their golden 
wedding anniversary recently. Mr. Lang- 
try attends church fifty-two Sundays a 
year. 

The Rockingham Association will meet 
with the Universalist society at Kingston, 
Sept. 9. 

All roads lead to Langdon on Aug. 23 
for the observance of Ancesters’ Day. A 
very much garbled program appeared in a 
local paper, which our readers are requested 
to ignore. The following is the correct 
program: Rey. A. A. Blair, presiding, 
Morning sermon by Rev. B. F. McIntire 
of Woodsville. Afternoon, devotions by 
Rey. Will E. Roberts. Address, Rev. 
Edwin L. Noble of Dover. Address, Rev. 
A. A. Blair of Nashua. Meetings at 11 
a.m. and 2 p. m., eastern standard time. 
Bring a box lunch and be sociable during 
the noon recess. Your car will run as well 
toward church as away from it. 

The Universalist Players of Nottingham 
scored a big success in the presentation of 
the Mystery Play, ‘‘The Arrival of Kitty,” 
at the Town Hall. 

Will Universalist ministers take notice. 
Will those ordained since 1905 who were 
born in New Hampshire, please send in 
name and date of birth. 

Chatterton found a book containing the 
names of all ministers born in New Hamp- 
shire, and had the curiosity to draw off the 
names of those who were Universalists. 
There are 106, but this only takes those 
who were ordained prior to 1905. We 

(Continued on page 1085) 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND THE 
ALCOHOL PROBLEM 


This is the title of a helpful service 
bulletin of twenty-eight pages, recently 
published by the International Council of 
Religious Education. The material in it is 
based on the report of a Special Committee 
on Temperance Education appointed two 
years ago by the Council. It presents ‘‘a 
discussion of certain aspects of the present 
situation with respect to alcohol and the 
liquor traffic, and proposes basic educa- 
tional principles, objectives and methods 
for an improved program of temperance 
education.” 

This bulletin costs ten cents and may be 
purchased from the G. 8. S. A. It is hoped 
that many church school superintendents 
and teachers will secure a copy and will 
make definite plans for the inclusion of 
temperance education in the coming year’s 
program. We print below Section 4 on 
General Objectives: 


We have attempted to sketch briefly 
what may be regarded as some of the chief 
elements in the alcohol problem today. 
We have briefly reviewed the agreements 
of scientists regarding alcohol and have 
described some of the essential principles 
to guide us in the solution of the alcohol 
problem in terms of Christian education. 
In the light of the preceding discussion, we 
must now ask ourselves: What should be 
our general objectives in a Christian edu- 
cational program regarding the alcohol 
problem? As we list and briefly discuss our 
suggested general objectives, we must 
remember that more specific aims need 
to be chosen with the different age groups 
and with definite, concrete situations in 
mind. It is hoped that these general ob- 
jectives may be of value in giving direction 
to our program. A Christian educational 
program regarding the alcohol problem 
should seek to do the following: 


1. Assist in the discovery of facts con- 
cerning the effects of alcohol on physical 
and mental functioning, the moral break- 
down resulting from its use, and the social 
and economic consequences of the liquor 
traffic. The learner must have assistance 
in his efforts to distinguish between propa- 
ganda and the presentation of facts. He 
must learn to go to dependable sources of 
information. The advertisements all 
around must be met by a study of facts. 
Not all factual knowledge will be of equal 
worth. The teacher of religion will be 
particularly concerned with facts regarding 
the effects of alcohol upon personality and 
the welfare of the social group. He will 
lead the learner to face the problem of 
whether those who seek to profit from the 
uncontrolled liquor traffic have any regard 
for the value of persons, and whether the 
liquor interests do not degrade personality 


and endanger wholesome community life. 

2. Develop the habit of testing all forms 
of conduct relating to the alcohol problem 
in the light of Christian principles and of 
their probable consequences, individual and 
social. Growing persons must achieve 
genuine moral independence. This can 
only come about by what may be called 
deliberative conduct—determining one’s 
course of action in the light of its probable 
effect upon our own and another’s per- 
sonality. Blind, habitual conduct must 
give room to action that grows out of clear 
moral and ethical insights. 

This means, for our youth, freeing one- 
self from adult domination in modes of 
conduct as well as from the pressure of 
the gang or set to which the individual 
belongs. 

3. Develop with respect to the alcohol 
problem regard for physical and mental 
health as basic values in individual and 
group life. If civilization is to continue to 
progress, we must recognize that life at its 
best requires the highest physical and 
mental efficiency possible on the part of 
each person. This means the exercise of 
self-restraint, avoidance of over indul- 
gence, and abstinence from injurious drugs. 
Progressive public schools today have 
excellent programs of health education. 
Religious education must provide the 
religious motive in health education—a 
reverence for the sacredness of human life 
and a sense of responsibliity for the welfare 
of the social group. 

(Concluded next week) 


* * 


HAS YOUR CHURCH SCHOOL LINED 
UP ITS OBJECTIVES? 


“Those who aim at nothing usually hit 
it.” This is true of individuals. It is also 
true of organizations. One reason why 
some church schools reach the end of the 
year with so little accomplished is because 
at the beginning of it no one, not even the 
superintendent, was aware of any clear-cut 
goals. Now is the time, if you haven’t 
already done so, to be thinking of objectives 
and to be formulating them. Early in 
September gather your workers together 
and discuss the important subject of aims 
and goals. 

Last year in our church in Cleveland, 
Ohio, teachers and parents gave the matter 
a great deal of thought. All shared in pre- 
paring the following statement, which was 
accepted by the group, not as final but as 
a guide for more fruitful teaching: 

The church school of the First Unitarian 
Church (Universalist-Unitarian) of Cleve- 
land aims to help its pupils to acquire: 

An appreciation of the Bible as a treas- 
ure house of religious history and litera- 
ture. 

An awareness of the presence of God in 


our every-day world as well as in the 
wonders of nature. 

A working knowledge of the life and 
teachings of Jesus. 

A sympathetic understanding of the 
customs and beliefs of others. 

An inner strength and faith with which 
to meet personal problems. 

An increased skill for living. 

A reverence for our church, an under- 
standing of its functions and history and a 
helpful interest in its activities. 

A joyous participation in the service 
of worship. 

A sensitiveness to present social problems 
which will lead to personal efforts toward 


their solution. 
* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Miss Frances W. Wood, director of 
religious education in the Universalist- 
Unitarian Church, Detroit, Michigan, 
called at the G. 8. S. A. office last week. 
She was one of the instructors at the 
Religious Education Institute at the Isles 
of Shoals last month. 


It has been a real joy this summer to 
become better acquainted with some of our 
Universalists from the South. The Re- 
ligious Education Institute at Ferry Beach 
gave opportunity for associating with Mrs. 
Aubrey Hess of Georgia, Sallie Wilkins, 
Edna Williams and Lucille Ward of North 
Carolina, as did their stay of a few days in 
Boston later on. Then last week a second 
North Carolina ‘“‘delegation” arrived from 
Rocky Mount, Rev. and Mrs. W. H. 
Skeels, Mrs. Mason, Miss Lucy Shine, and 
Miss Mary Lou Wilkins. 


Miss Elizabeth Harris, director of re- 
ligious education in Honolulu, stopped over 
night in Boston on her return from the 
World’s Sunday School Convention in Oslo 
and en route to Hawaii. During her stay 
Miss Harris visited the G. S. S. A. office 
to report her trip and to examine new 
church school books and other materials. 


Under the auspices of the International 
Friendship League, some twenty-five Eng- 
lish girls will come to America for a three- 
weeks visit the last of August. Their first 
few days will be spent in homes around 
Boston. Then they will be entertained in 
New York, Philadelphia, and Washington. 
This trip is the product of the League’s 
efforts to have the United States share 
with girls from England some of the 
friendly hospitality which has been ex- 
tended during the past few summers to 
American girls who have gone on a League 
trip to Hurope. Miss Andrews, who served 
as one of the leaders of last year’s group 
of American girls, is a member of the com- 
mittee which has made arrangements for 
the English group while in Boston. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., will preach 
at Murray Grove Sunday morning, Sept. 
6, taking as his subject, ‘‘Custodians of a 
Shrine.” 

Paul Henniges of Peoria, Ill., visited 
Headquarters last week. 

Rey. and Mrs. W. H. Skeels, Miss Lucie 
Shine, Mrs. Anna Mason, and Miss Mary 
Lou Wilkins, of Rocky Mount, N. C., and 
Mrs. Skeels’ sister, Miss Grace E. Brown 
of Waltham, Mass., visited Headquarters 
on Aug. 12. 

Harold Hart, Peoria, president of Mid- 
West Institute, and his family, spent Sun- 
day, Aug. 9, at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Holmes Keach, Vesta, and Dean, in 
Table Grove, Ill. Mrs. Keach’s eighty- 
four-year-old father, J. L. Haney, a life- 
long member of the Universalist Church 
and a member of the present Community 
Church board, suffered a paralytic stroke 
recently. 

Rev. A. Lynn Booth, D. D., minister 
of All Souls Church of the Air, Radio 
Station WTRC, Elkhart, Indiana, is a 
recent addition to the Leader family. 


Indiana 


Indianapolis.—No settled pastor here. 
Oscar F. Vogt, moderator. Since last 
January this church has been holding 
regular lay services each Sunday. A num- 
ber of the speakers have been supplied by 
the Liberal Laymen’s Movement, an or- 
ganization started last spring by Unitarian 
and Universalist men of the city. The 
church is on vacation during July and 
August except for those who chance to be 
on the board of directors. Theirs is a great 
task for any group of people and no small 
responsibility—that of finding a minister. 
Or perhaps better to say finding the money 
to pay, for the woods are full of good 
ministers. There is an opportunity here 
in a city of 360,000 persons for a man to 
build a fine church organization. A good 
building, remodeled in 1915, organ, fine 
basement with kitchen equipment, multi- 
graph printing outfit, all ready to go. But 
it must go from the bottom up. If there 
be such a preacher willing to work with a 
handful of workers who want to keep 
Universalism alive in this city, yet willing 
to work for a meager salary, let him get in 
touch with the clerk at once by writing to 
Mrs. Mabel Esten, 4112 Graceland Ave., 
Indianapolis, Ind. On Oct. 9, 10 and 11 
the State Convention will meet here. Dr. 
Walter H. Macpherson, president of the 
General Convention, will give the opening 
address on Friday night. Considerable 
interest is being focused on this session, as 
it will be called upon to make a decision 
as to the disposition of the Delos H. 
Thompson Home for aged women. Only 


and Interests 


four women remain and the home is operat- 
ing at a loss which the State Convention 
is unable to bear. 


Maine 


Machias.—Rev. W. Barton Watson, 
pastor. No church services are being held 
for the last four Sundays in August, but 
the Sunday school is in session as usual— 
that organization never takes a vacation. 
On Saturday, the 8th, Miss Harriet Yates, 
our Secretary of Leadership Training, was 
here and held a conference with some of 
the workers, which is sure to prove very 
beneficial. Miss Yates was en route to 
Nova Scotia on her vacation, but arranged 
to stop here to meet the teachers. She 
also found time to talk with Julia Rogers 
and reminisce on Ferry Beach, and also 
have a talk with Philip Longfellow Bagley, 
who enters the Northfield School (Mt. 
Hermon) next month, Miss Yates herself 
having attended Northfield Seminary 
three years. Those who met Miss Yates 
feel that the denomination is most fortu- 
nate in having her as ‘‘secretary of leader- 
ship training.” 

Vermont 


Brattleboro.—Rev. Donald B. F. Hoyt, 
pastor. Three years ago the members of 
this church were profoundly grieved at 
the death of Mr. Freeman Scott, who for 
many years had been an ardent worker in 
this parish, serving both as trustee and 
deacon over a long period. Recently a 
gift of $500 was contributed to the funds 
of the Universalist society by Mrs. Scott 
in memory of her husband, thus perma- 
nently enrolling his name in the records 
of the society. Six children were chris- 
tened on Children’s Day, and at the sum- 
mer communion service five members were 
received into the First Universalist So- 
ciety and one into the Unitarian Congre- 
gational’ Society. Following the annual 
custom, on the last Sunday of the year the 
choir, under the direction of Mr. Edwin 
H. Miller, presented a program of inspir- 
ing music. This year selections from the 
“Wlijah” were sung. Dr. Fred C. Leining 
has his summer home near Brattleboro, 
and has appeared at our services of worship 
with commendable regularity. Services 
will be resumed in the church on the 
second Sunday in September. 


he 


DEATH OF DR. J. T. SUNDERLAND 


Dr. Jabez T. Sunderland, well known to 
readers of the Leader through his many 
contributions to its pages, died at the home 
of his son in Ann Arbor, Mich., Aug. 18. 
The article, ‘A New and Better Bible,” 
the first part of which appears in this issue, 
was already in type when news came of 
his death. 

Dr. Sunderland was born in England in 


1842. He was ordained to the Baptist 
ministry in 1870, but soon entered the 
Unitarian fellowship. He received the 
degree of D. D. from Tufts College in 1914. 

He was the author of a large number 
of books, many of them on India, in which 
he was intensely interested. He had held 
important pastorates in Canada and 
England, as well as in this country, and 
had filled official positions with the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. 


* * 


WHO’S WHO 


George Williams was graduated from 
St. Lawrence University in June of this 
year. He spent his junior year studying 
in Germany. He will enter Meadville 
Theological Seminary in the fall. 

Rev. Roland D. Sawyer is minister of 
the First Church (Congregational) in 
Ware, Mass. He has been prominent in 
politics, was the Socialist candidate for 
governor of Massachusetts in 1912, re- 
turned to the Democratic party the fol- 
lowing year, and was a member of the 
Massachusetts legislature 1914-1932. 

Robert F. Duncan, vice-president of 
the John Price Jones Corporation of New 
York, is chairman of the Committee on 
Administration of the American Unitarian 
Association. 

Alva W. Taylor is a member of the 
Social Service Commission of the Federal 
Council of Churches. 

Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone, a member 
of the editorial staff of the Christian 
Leader, is minister of the Universalist 
church in Canton, N. Y. 

Dr. Jabez T. Sunderland, a retired 
Unitarian minister, died last week. 

Rev. Randall S. Hilton is minister of 
the Unitarian church in Castine, Maine. 

Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood is minister of 
the Universalist church in Woonsocket, 
Re 

Dr. Asa M. Bradley is secretary of the 
New Hampshire Universalist Convention 
and Superintendent of Churches in that 
state. 

* * 


DR. R. A. WHITE RETIRES 


A long and notable pastorate ended on 
Sunday, June 14, when Dr. Rufus A. 
White, for forty-five years pastor of 
People’s Liberal Church in Englewood, 
closed his work. The church, at that time 
a member of the Universalist body, was 
only two or three years old when Dr. 
White, then a young man, became pastor. 
He had already served a short time as 
pastor of the Universaiist church in 
Newton, Mass., after receiving his Ph. D. 
degree from Tufts College, before coming 
to Chicago. In this city he has not only 
been an outstanding leader in liberal 
religious thought, but also in public service. 
For five years, he was president of the 
Board of Education. He was one of the 
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founders of the Chicago Bureau of Char- 
ities and of the Illinois Children’s Home 
Society, and the admirable Oak Haven 
Old People’s Home in Morgan Park exists 
almost solely because of his vision and 
energy. He was, and still is, a preacher of 
great power.—The Christian Century. 
* * 
FERRY BEACH PARK ASSOCIATION 


Rey. Stanley Manning of Hartford, 
Conn., was re-elected president of the 
Ferry Beach Park Association at the 27th 
annual meeting held at the Quillen, w'th 
sixty members present. Rev. Tracy M. 
Pullman of Salem, Mass., was elected vice- 
president in place of Ernest C. Jones of 
Somerville, Mass., who retired from the 
board after three years service. The other 
members re-elected were: Alvar W. Polk of 
Boston, treasurer; Robert F. Needham 
of Arlington, Mass., secretary; Mrs. 
Blanche Rowland of Poultney, Vt., Rev. 
Josephine B. Folsom of Pittsfield, Me., and 
Ernest E. Sodergren of Saco. The nomi- 
nating committee was Rev. Arthur A. 
Blair of Nashua, N. H., chairman, Mrs. 
Elvyra Hamilton of West Roxbury, Mass., 
and Rev. William J. Metz of Morrisville, 
Vt. 

The meeting, attended by sixty people, 
was opened with prayer by Dr. Roger F. 
Etz. 

Alvar Polk, treasurer, presented two 
financial statements, one for the calendar 
year 1935 and another for the first five 
months of 19386. These reports were con- 
solidated accounts of the treasurer and sec- 
retary, based on the newly instituted ac- 
counting system, and include balance sheets 
as of the end of each period mentioned. 
After the auditor’s report the statements 
were accepted. Copies of these reports will 
be mailed on request to the secretary, the 
Quillen, Saco, Me. 

The Association’s financial position was 
shown to be decidedly improved over a year 
ago. The $6,000 gift from a benefactress 
and reinvestment of the Underwood Fund 
made it possible to retire the mortgage, 
saving $500 a year in interest charges. 
When the report for this calendar year is 
made out it will show another large gift, 
nearly $500 raised by the W. U. M.S. of 
Massachusetts. The first installment was 
received after the books were closed May 
ile 

The property tax is still a stumbling 
block in the path of progress. Efforts to 
reduce the amount payable from $900 to 
something within reasonable limits have 
been unavailing to date. The secretary re- 
viewed the course of the controversy, and 
there was a lively discussion as to what ac- 
tion shall be taken. The directors were 
authorized to consult an attorney. So 
far as the 1935 and 1936 tax, totaling $1,850, 
is concerned, some abatement will be 
sought. The adverse decision of the 1928 
tax suit because of a defective corporate 
charter does not help the situation. 

Mr. Manning exhibited the canceled 


mortgage note and called attention to the 
fact that it had been signed just nine years 
before to the day—Aug. 10, 1927. That 
evening there was a brief but impressive 
ceremony in Rowland Hall of burning the 
note in effigy. After singing the song com- 
posed by Rev. Eleanor B. Forbes with 
music by Lena B. Knox (a guest here the 
previous Sunday) Mr. Manning called 
upon Miss Forbes, who helda lighted candle 
and spoke in reminiscent vein of Ferry 
Beach progress over a third of a century. 
Representing the second generation, Mrs. 
Elvyra Hamilton, daughter of the late 
Mrs. Mary L. Witham, told how she had 
grown up as a Ferry Beacher and was help- 
ing to carry on the spirit and traditions of 
the place. Finally Burton Witham, Jr., 
pledged the loyalty of the rising generation. 
Together they touched their candles to the 
“note’”” and the incumbrance was trans- 
formed into ashes. Rey. Max Kapp’s 
beautiful song, “I Brought My Spirit to 
the Sea,” was the soul-stirring benediction. 

Mr. Sodergren was accorded hearty 
applause for all he had done to improve 
the buildings and the grounds. He men- 
tioned some further improvements needed, 
including the reconstruction of the south 
part of the Quillen for a new dining-room 
and dormitory. It was suggested that the 
Founders’ Memorial Fund might be aug- 
mented by further contributions  suf- 
ficient to build a new grove chapel. The 
committee in charge will consider this. 

The necrology committee reported the 
death of the following Ferry Beachers, for 
whom the assembly stood in silent tribute: 
Dr. Henry M. Cary, Mary L. Witham, 
Harriet F. Stimpson, Mrs. A. C. Williams, 
James W. Hunnewell, Mrs. Emma B. 
Spalding, J. A. Field, Mrs. Mary S. Pease, 
Mrs. Minna Calderwood and Mrs. Emma 
L. James. 

In memory of the late Alice Blanchard 
of Portland it is planned to have a memorial 
book recording gifts of Ferry Beach sup- 
porters. The secretary in his annual report 
stated that nearly seven hundred people 
had attended reunions in Washington, 
D. C., Norwich, Conn., Arlington, Mass., 
Dexter, Me., Portland, Me., and Salem, 
Mass. 


* Ox 


AN APPEAL TO UNIVERSALISTS 


Newcomers and old friends of Murray 
Grove—we need your help! Your beautiful 
shrine of Universalism in southern New 
Jersey calls you! 

Please plan to attend the great Institute 
and Conference to be held at Murray 
Grove the week-end of August 28-29-30, 
1936. We urge our laymen to attend these 
important sessions which will deal with 
vital issues facing our beloved Universalist 
Church. Let us turn out in large numbers 
to meet with our General Superintendent, 
Dr. Roger F. Etz, and we call to the atten- 
tion of Church School, Y. P. C. U., and 
workers in local women’s groups, the splen- 
did opportunity to discuss their problems 


with Miss Harriet Yates of the G.S.S. A., 
W. E. Gardner of the Y. P. C. U., and 
Mrs. Alice Walker of the W. N. M.A. 

Unless we rally to this special con- 
ference it is doubtful whether Murray 
Grove will have any further part in our 
church’s program of Leadership Training! 
That must not be permitted to happen! 

1. Rate—Friday 6 p. m. supper to 
Sunday after dinner, $3. 

2. Registration—$1 (no other charge). 

8. Sports, worship services, relaxation, 
fellowship. 

4. Send reservations to Murray Grove 
House—Forked River, N. J. 

* * 
THE CHIP BASKET 
(Continued from page 1082) 
would like very much to complete this list 
and file it in the archives of the Universalist 
Historical Society at Tufts College. 

This is most interesting. There were 
eight from Portsmouth (I have an idea 
that there were more) and nine from Lemp- 
ster, three from Stoddard, all men of mark. 
To ride through Stoddard today, it doesn’t 
seem possible. The majority were from 
towns in the Connecticut Valley. Some 
never made any impression denomina- 
tionally and their names are strange to us, 
but the majority were strong, able men 
who went out into the larger field, there to 
give a good account of their ministry. I 
am somewhat surprised that some names 
closely associated with New Hampshire 
church history do not appear, as for ex- 
ample, the Revs. Lemuel and John Willis. 
They must have been born elsewhere. On 
the other hand, we find many names promi- 
nently associated with Universalist church 
history of other states. 

So, brother ministers, if you were born 
in New Hampshire, and ordained since 
1905, just drop us a card. 

PAVE Ise 


* * 


FERRY BEACH NEWS 


Under the direction of Mrs. Manning 
games were enjoyed in the Quillen parlor 
Aug. 7. The three North Carolina belles— 
Sallie Wilkins, Lucille Ward and Edna 
Williams—had just returned from their 
first visit to Boston. The gathering was 
greatly amused to hear them recite their 
adventures with an attempted Yankee 
accent, which made it all the funnier. Dr. 
Etz and his daughter Dorothy extended 
hospitality which they thought was on a 
par with any one could expect in the 
South. Only a sound movie would do 
justice to their description of drinking 
moxie for the first time and eating lobsters 
at the Chattertons’ in Portsmouth, N. H. 

Several gifts were received recently. 
Rev. Charles H. Emmons gave some rugs 
suitable for dormitory rooms. A number 
of attractive pieces of silverware including 
sets for children were presented by Addie 
L. Ryder of Lynn, Mass. Burton Witham 
of Portland gave a large family Bible 
formerly used by his father and mother, 
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also a photograph of the grove taken many 
years ago showing prominent Universalists 
of the time. 

Thousands of white jelly-fish came 
floating in one day and excited wonder or 
repugnance on the part of the bathers. The 
water was about seventy degrees at the 
time, according to Mrs. Gertrude Fitts, 
who takes a reading every day. 

As planned by Mr. Sodergren the calli- 
opsis bloomed the first week of August, and 
formed a pretty yellow border around the 
new lawn. 

Charles E. Gerrish of Kittery, Me., a 
professional horseshoe pitcher, gave a 
demonstration on the new Stevens course 
the afternoon of Aug. 18. An attentive 
audience marveled at his uncanny ability 
to ring the stake even when it was invisible 
behind a blanket. Rev. Ezekiel V. Stevens 
is an excellent pitcher himself. 

Anna B. Barstow of Lynn was among 
twenty enthusiastic sailors on a boat ride 
the afternoon of Aug. 11, enjoying the 
rolling and pitching as Captain King turned 
the Sagamore around off Wood Island 
Light. 

The following Lawrence Universalists 
were visitors Aug. 12: Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Forrest Burnham, Etta S. Newton, Hattie 
A. Newton, Ella F. Eastman. 

Thirty-one ministers sat in fellowship at 
luncheon Aug. 12. The names will appear 
in the full report of the Institute. Nearly 
one hundred and fifty people signed the 
register in the course of the Ministers’ and 
Missions meetings. 

Rey. and Mrs. Tracy M. Pullman, with 
“Jimmy,” stopped overnight Aug. 10, 
en route to Dr. Ratcliff’s place at West 
Campton, N. H. Mr. Pullman is the new 
vice-president of the Ferry Beach Park 
Association. 

The second session of the Fair, Aug. 12, 
produced another eighty dollars. 

That clambake! Fifty people will long 
remember sitting at ‘‘the Outlook’’ the 
evening of Aug. 12 while Mr. Sodergren 
directed the serving of clams, corn, pota- 
toes, onions and pork sausage. After the 
clam course, eyes opened in astonishment 
as William Metz and Raymond Scott 
uncovered some baskets and piled fifty-five 
lobsters on the serving table! Watermelon 
was the climax of this delicious feast. A 
few minutes after the company disbanded 
the sunny sky was blotted out by a thick 
fog. All remained in the, Quillen and 
played games throughout the evening. 
The secretary, with gastronomic solicitude, 
wrote on the blackboard that baking soda 
could be obtained from the kitchen. The 
fact that no call was made for any be- 
speaks the hardihood of the delegates! 


* * 


EMERGENCY PEACE CAMPAIGN 
Fred Atkins Moore, formerly director of 
the Adult Education Council of Chicago 
and now director of the Emergency Peace 
Campaign, was a recent visitor to Chicato, 
coming to this city largely to aid in laying 


plans for the vigorous campaign which the 
Chicago committee proposes to wage next 
fall. He was able to tell of a great number 
of meetings held last winter and this spring 
throughout the country, many of them 
in towns which never before had held 
similar meetings in the interest of inter- 
national peace. Rev. Theodore C. Hume, 
pastor of New England Congregational 
Church, is chairman of the Chicago com- 
mittee.—The Christian Century. 


Notices 
REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WEAN, Providence, R. I., 7.80 a. m. every Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday. Arranged by the 
Rhode Island Universalist State Convention. 780 
kilocyeles. 

WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every Sunday. Rev. 
W. H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WCSH. Portland Me. 6.45 p. m. Saturday, 
The Wayside Philosopher ‘an anonymous Uni- 
versalist). 819 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a.m. to 12 m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a.m.to2p.m.and6p.m.to10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadeasts the 
First Baptist Church 7 to 8 p.m, Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
easts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

WSAL, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30 a. m. E. 8S. T. 
every Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 1330 kilo- 
cycles. 

WEED, Rocky Mount, N.C. 4.15 p.m., Tuesday, 
Eastern Standard Time. A quarter hour program of 
Friendship and Good Cheer broadcast by Rey. and 
Mrs. W. H. Skeels. 

WICC. Every Monday 10.30 p. m. Connecticut 
State Convention. Rev. H. H. Niles in charge. 

WSPR Springfield, Mass. 10.50 a. m. every Sun- 
day, except July and August. Church of the Unity. 
Dr. Owen Whitman Eames. 1140 kilocycles. 

erie 
MURRAY GROVE PROGRAM 


Aug. 21, 22. Golden Jubilee Fair. Misses Emma 
and Mathilda Krementz, Susan Dennis and Irene 
Douglas—all of Newark, N. J. 

Aug. 24. Founders’ Day. Special exercises. 

Aug. 28, 29, 30. Combined Murray Grove Insti- 
tute. Women’s National Missionary Association, 
Mrs. Walker. Young People’s Christian Union, Mr. 
Gardner. General Sunday School Association, Miss 
Yates. Laymen’s Conferences, Dr. Roger F. Etz. 

Sept. 7. Motor-boat Excursion across Barnegat 


Bay. Closing of House. 
Sunday Services 
Aug. 23. Dr. Theodore Fischer, New Haven, 
Conn. 


Aug. 30. Dr. Etz. 

Sept. 6. Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., editor of The 
Christian Leader, 

* * 
MAINE UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Official Call 

The combined sessions of the Maine Universalist 
Convention will be held at the First Universalist 
Church in Waterville. The annual state Laymen’s 
Banquet will be Saturday, Sept. 19, at 6.45 p. m. 
daylight time. The annual reception to newly settled 
Maine Universalist ministers and their families will 
be given from 4 to 5.30 p. m. on Sunday, Sept. 20, 
with mass meeting and worship service at 7.30. The 
business sessions of the Sunday School Association 
will begin at 9 a. m. Sept. 21, and the business ses- 
sions of the Women’s Missionary Society at 1.30 p. m. 
The occasional sermon, communion, and ministerial 
relief offering will come in the service beginning at 
7.30 Sept. 21. The business sessions of the State 
Convention will begin at 9 a. m. Sept. 22, with forum 
sessions at 2.30 p.m, 

William Dawes Veazie, Secretary. 


LIBERAL SERVICES ON CAPE COD 


The Barnstable Association of Unitarian, Uni- 
versalist and other Liberal Churches extends cordial 
invitation to summer residents and visitors who may 
be on the Cape during the summer to worship with 
any one of several liberal churches open throughout 
the season: 

Barnstable—Unitarian. Founded in 1639 by John 
Lothrop. Sundays at 11 a.m. Week days at 7.30 
a.m. Rev. Donald C. McMillan, minister. 

Brewster—Unitarian. Sundays at 11 a. m. 
Carl C. Horst, minister. 

Orleans—Universalist. Founded 1833. Sunday at 
10.45 a. m. Guest preachers. 

Sandwich—Federated. Founded 1638. 
atlla.m. Rev. John M. Trout, minister. 

Yarmouth—Universalist. Founded 1836. Sun- 
days at 3.30 p.m. Rev. George B. Spurr, minister. 

* * 


CALIFORNIA COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Rev. Edson Reifsnider, D. D., accepted on letter 
of transfer from Massachusetts. 
Fellowship suspended of Rev. E. A. Robinson while 
not in ministerial work. 
Rev. J. C. Coleman and Rev. Anna Van Tassel 
dismissed wit aout recommendation. 
Death of Rev. A. M. Smith reported. 
Sheldon Shepard, Secretary. 
ioe 


STATE CONVENTION DATES 


Maine at Waterville, Sept. 19-22. 
Kentucky, Hopkinsville, Sept. 25, 26, 27. 
New Hampshire at Winchester, Sept. 27 and 28. 
Illinois at Galesburg, Oct. 1-4. 
North Carolina at Outlaws Bridge, Oct. 1-4. 
Vermont and Quebec, Brattleboro. 
Michigan Universalist Convention and Unitarian Con- 
ference at Toledo, Ohio, Oct. 4 and 5 
New York, Syracuse, Oct. 7-8. 
Indiana, Indianapolis, Oct. 9, 10, 11. 
New Jersey, place unknown, Oct. 14. 
Ontario at Blenheim, second week in October. 
Alabama, at Camp Hill, Oct. 23-25. 
s 6s 


NEW YORK STATE CONVENTIONS 


The annual meetings of Universalists in the state 
of New York will begin on Monday, Oct. 5, in the 
Betts Memorial Universalist Church, Syracuse. The 
first gathering will be the convention of the State 
Sunday School Association, beginning Monday 
evening and ending on Tuesday evening. The min- 


Rev. 


Sundays 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 

The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to calf attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quie 
and agreeable home at a low cost for tho e young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy acces 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts o! 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

Durimg the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

Fos the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 
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isters of the state will have their conference on 
Wednesday. ‘The annual meetings of the Women’s 
State Aid and the Women’s Missionary Society will 
be held on Wednesday. At the evening hour on 
Wednesday, the 111th annual sessions of the New 
York State Convention of Universalists will begin. 
Thursday will be devoted to business and the closing 
event will be the Convention banquet. 

Fred C, Leining, Secretary. 

eee 
SUMMER SERVICES AT PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 
August 23. Rev. Stanley Manning of Hartford, Conn. 
August 30. Rev. Wesley Powell of Rye. 

10.45 daylight time. 


Obituary 


Mrs. Frank S. Bowker 


Mrs. Frank S. Bowker (Louise Ballou) died Aug. 
8, and her funeral was held in Woonsocket, R. I., 


Aug. 11. The service was conducted by Dr. Samuel 
G. Ayres, in the absence of her pastor, Rev. E. Dean 
Ejlenwood. The high esteem in which Mrs. Bowker 
was held was evidenced by the many beautiful floral 
tributes, and the large number who gathered at the 
service. 

Mrs. Bowker was a graduate of Smith College, and 
was a woman of fine character and charming per- 
sonality. She was outstanding in the community 
in every good work, She loved her church and gave 
generously to it of her time, thought, and means. 
She was greatly interested in the Clara Barton Birth- 
place, and served for a number of years on the Birth- 
place Committee. She will be greatly missed wher- 
ever intelligent leadership is needed. | 

She leaves her husband, Frank S. Bowker, and a 
son, Francis, together with two brothers and a large 
number oi friends who are saddened by her passing, 
but who rejoice in the sweet and inspiring memories 
of a beautiful and well spent life. 

S.G. A. 


BOOKS ON RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Guiding Kindergarten Children in the Church School... .85 cents 
Elizabeth M. Shields 


Teaching Primaries in the Church School 
Ethel M. Smither 


Teaching Junior Boys and Girls 


Mildred M. Hakin 


Alberta Munkres 


Guiding the Experience of Worship 


Marie C. Powell 


As Children Worship 


Jeanette E. Perkins 


Exploring Religion with Eight Year Olds 
Helen Sweet and Sophia Fahs 


Blanche Carrier 


You Can Learn to Teach 


Margaret Slattery 


Teaching Without Textbooks 


Danielson and Perkins 


Improving Your Sunday School 


k Paul H. Vieth 4y jas ( 


Christian Education in Your Church 


75 cents 


bow 


2) 


90 cents 


Harry C. Munro 


Educating Children for Peace 


Imogene McPherson 


The New Era in Religious Education 
Angus H. MacLean 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street ote 


.. Boston, Mass. 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LI. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Regietrar, Tufts College, Maas.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass 


The St. Lawrence University 
Cantan, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A. LL. D. 
President 


' COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. & 
Wma. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo) 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting fer 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able and 
experienced, makes possible a close personal contact 
with each student and an understanding of his {n- 
dividual needs. Its courses in Music and Art have 
attained an enviable reputation. A weil appointed 
gymnasium in charge of a competent instructor pro- 
vides for the physical well being of the pupil. The 
school has a Science building with well equipped 
laboratories, and a Domestic Science department for 
girls, supplied with all necessary appliances. The 
income from a large fund is expended for the banefit 
of the pupils and makes the terms very reasonable. 
For catalogue, address Barle S. Wallace, Head- 
master, 
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Crackling 


Assistant: ‘‘No, madam, we haven’t had 
any for a long time.” 

Manager (overhearing): “Oh, yes, we 
have it, madam; I will just send to the 
warehouse and have some brought in for 
you.” (Aside to assistant: ‘““Never refuse 
anything; send out for it.’’) 

As the lady went out laughing the 
manager demanded: “What did she say?” 

Assistant: “‘She said we haven’t had 
any rain lately.” —American Boy. 

A Scot was out walking with his lady 
friend one very warm summer night. 

“T’d like an ice cream cone,” said the 
fair lady, ‘‘to cool me a bit.” 

The Scot answered: “Why waste an ice 
cream cone? I’Jl tell you a ghost story that 
will make you shiver.””—Our Paper. 

* * 


He had just been worsted in a business 
deal and he was very angry. 

“TI look upon you, sir, as a rascal!’’ he 
said. 

“You are privileged,” said his rival, “to 
look upon me in any character you care 
to assume.” —E xchange. 

* * 

‘Performing a difficult task before 
breakfast will spoil your entire day,” a 
physician declares. So that’s what has 
been the matter with our days!—we’ve 
been getting up before breakfast.—Provi- 
dence News-Tribune. 

* Ox 

Chubb: “Which of you broke off the 
engagement?” 

Dubb: “Neither. It dissolved auto- 
matically when she told me how much she 
spent for clothes and I told her how much 
I made.”—E xchange. 

2 ne 

Professor Warren of Harvard Law 
School concedes modern youth a little: 
“An A. B. degree nowadays means that the 
holder has mastered the first two letters of 
the alphabet.’’—Detroit News. 

* * 

Prosit: “If I was to die suddenly what 
would become of you?” 

Mrs. Prosit: ‘“I’d stay here. The ques- 
tion is what would become of you?”— 
Exchange. 

* * 

Mrs. Grouch: “‘What’s the name of this 
number the jazz orchestra is playing?” 

Mr. Grouch: “I dunno, but it sounds like 
Revenge on the Public.’”’—Kxachange. 

* * 

Another thing that helps to keep this 
country in a turmoil is the peculiar attrac- 
tion that strong lungs have for weak heads. 
—Thomaston (Ga.) Times. 

* * 


A good test of blood pressure is to have a 
friend borrow your money to buy himself 
something you can’t afford.—H xchange. 

* * 

God help the rich; the poor can sleep on 

the fire-escape.—Chicago Tribune. 


The Universalist 
BOOK STORE 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Universalist Book Store opet- 
ated by the Universalist Publishing 


House desires the book business of 


our people 


It secures and delivers anywhere all 


books in print 


Universalist people can help the 
Universalist Church by patronizing 


their own store 


Build up the Mail Order Business. 
Alvar W. Polk, Manager, assisted 
by Dora J. Brown and Julia Har- 


wood, will give prompt attention 


to orders 


Remember that the store, like all 


book stores in Boston, is closed 


Saturdays in July and August 


